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ower- Service 


; e ge". in a nutshell, is what you get when you put a Plymouth Gasoline Loco- 


motive on the job. 


|) Bconomy- 


Economy—because it costs less to operate than any other motive unit. 
Power—because it hauls seemingly impossible loads vith ease. 
Service—beccuse it is always ready, simple to operate and maintain. 


Plymouth Gasolire Locomotives are creating new history in industrial 
haulage. 


You oxe it to yourself to investigate this money-making, time-sav_ng 
haulage method. 


: —_— THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., Piymouth, Ghio, U. S. A. 





Plymouth 18 ton Gasoline Locomotive at 
one of the plants of the Whitall Tatum 










= = Co., manujacturers of Glassware and Drug- 
SS SS gists’ Sundries. Millville, New Jersey. 
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TO ENDURE —the Belt Conveyor Carrier necessarily embodies cor- 
rect mechanical principles, live shaft design, ball bearing equipment 
and sturdy supporting brackets. With nicely balanced pulleys and 
smooth running ball bearings the Carrier keeps the power of the con- 
veyor to a very low demand. 


Ingenious design, fine materials and good workmanship have pro- 
duced this Carrier of remarkable qualifications. ' 


The Sacon, a Carrier with an enviable record 
of achievement. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Plant—Aurora, Illinois 


Pacific Factory Branch—Los Angeles, California. 
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Modern New Jersey Blast-Sand Plant 


New Spring Lake Plant of the Bennett Gravel 
Is Specially Designed for Producing 
Sand for Special Purposes—Diesel-Engine Powered 


Company 


I lew Bennett Gravel Co. of Spring Lake, 

N. J., has operated a sand and gravel 
plant near Farmingdale, N. J., for a num- 
ber of years. 

Recently the company has built a_ plant 
for the production of blast sand and _ filter 
sand. Before the building of this plant, John 
M. Braley, who is an engineer as well as 
the manager of the company, spent a con- 


siderable time in studying the methods of 
producing sands and the resulting 
plant shows that more than ordinary atten- 
tion has been given to the details of the 
design in order to have the plant function 
with certainty and with the least amount 
of labor and supervision. 


special 


The building is a handsome one, wholly 
constructed of steel and concrete, as is get- 


ting to be the rule with rock products plants 
of the better class. The concrete is mainly 
in the form of “Duntile’ which the com- 
pany manufactures at a plant in Spring 
Lake. used both for the 
walls of some of the buildings and for the 


These tile are 


bins of the silo type which are housed in 
The building is roofed 
with red concrete tile making it a fireproof 


the main structure. 





New blast-sand plant of the Bennett Gravel Co., Spring Lake, N. J.; dryer house at left, screening tower and 
silo building in center and new power house, right 
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as well as a very durable structure. 

The actual preparation of the blast sand 
begins in the washing plant. The sand, both 
that sold 
that which is to be made into special sands, 


which is for concrete sand and 
is caught in two dewatering classifiers made 
by the Allen Cone Co. of 


The one of these, which produces the greater 


El Paso, Texas. 


part of the blast sand, is fitted with a special 
that 
rising current of clear water in the body of 


hydraulic water device introduces a 


the sand tank. This aids greatly in remov- 


ing the finer sizes of sand which are not 
wanted in the blast sand. 


able to dry and screen the sand so it is im- 


It costs consider- 


portant to remove as much as possible of 
the sizes which are not wanted before dry- 


ing. 
The classifying of special sands before 


drying is unusual but not altogether new. 
The 


cidedly helps the process, and Mr. Frostick 


introduction of hydraulic water de- 
the plant superintendent, says that very little 
of the unwanted fine sand remains in the 
product of the Allen sand tank which has 
the hydraulic water attachment. 

The dewatered and drained sand is taken 
by cars to the blast sand plant and unloaded 
into the plant hopper. From this it 1s ele- 
vated and conveyed to the dryer, made by 
the Bartlett and Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is a revolving cylinder dryer and it is 
fired with an underfed stoker made by the 
same company. The whole dryer and the 
furnace is bricked in to conserve heat and 
to render the work of the dryer more uni- 
form. 

After leaving the dryer the sand is ele- 
vated and conveyed to the screening plant 
which is in the central tower shown in the 
photographs of the building. Hum-mer 
screens are used throughout. There are two 
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Single-deck vibrating screens and 
chutes to silos 


double deck and two single deck screens, all 
6x3 ft. and covered with 
crimped wire cloth. 


double 
These make five sizes 


Tyler 


of blast sand which are given the ordinary 
trade numbers, Nos. 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The sand falls from the screens to metal 
chutes and 
nearest the 


runs by gravity to the silos 
The others are filled 
by a screw conveyor and a belt conveyor. 
These silos are of 


screens. 


“Duntile,” a 
form of tile which has a central core hole. 
Rods were run through these holes as the 
tile were laid and then grouted in, giving 
vertical reinforcing. Hoops laid in a groove 


concrete 


and grouted in give reinforcing to resist 
outward pressure. 


From the silos the sand is loaded into 
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tight box cars for it has to be kept dry 
during shipment. 

Power is supplied not only to the blast 
sand plant but to the washing plant by a 


100-h.p. Fairbanks - Morse Diesel engine. 
This is connected to a generator of the 
same make and power is transmitted to 


placed wherever 
Some of these displace Fairbanks- 


Fairbanks-Morse motors 
needed. 
Morse type Y engines which were installed 
when the plant was built. The D. C. Jones 
Manufacturing Co.’s speed reducer is used 
for reducing motor speed to that demanded 
by the various machines. 

A great many improvements have been 
made in the washing plant during the past 
year. Hum-mer screens have been installed 
in the place of rotary screens, and Allen 
sand installed 
for settling sand. The Dull cones formerly 
used for all 


tanks, as noted, have been 


sand collection now are used 
to settle the fine sand that overflows 
the Allen sand tanks. This 


sold as mason’s 


from 
fine sand is 
sand. 

There are three Hum-mer screens in the 
washing plant, one of 1-in. square mesh and 
two of The 
of these screens is sold for highway gravel, 
the intermediate product, between the ™%-in. 
screen and a %-in. screen over which the 


¥4-in. square mesh. oversize 


Y4-in. undersize flows on its way to the sand 
tanks, is sold for making concrete products. 
The sand which is collected and not used 
for blast sand or mason’s sand is sold for 
making 


concrete for highway work and 
other purposes. 

In the pit a 1%-yd. Northwestern gas 
shovel with crawler tread has been installed. 
This has an 80-h.p. Twin City engine and 
its performance is reported to be very sat- 
isfactory as shovel 
Not only is less labor 
required but the saving of time and effort 
in getting coal 


compared to a steam 


which it displaced. 
and water to the shovel 


amounts to considerable. Gas has also dis- 





Double-deck vibrating screens and 
discharge chutes 
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placed steam in hauling in the sand and 
gravel to the plant and two 8-ton Plymouth 
locomotives have recently been added to the 
equipment. 


To attend to these two and the shovel a 
regular gas filling station has been set up 
in the pit not far from the working force. 
A very neat painted shed houses the loco- 
motives when they are not working. A new 
office building with stuccoed walls and tiled 
roof has also been added. 


The deposit worked by the Bennett Sand 
and Gravel Co. is highly silicious as are 
all of the deposits in that part of New 
Jersey. Both sand and gravel are almost 
white in color and the grains and pebbles 
are well rounded from water action. The 
roundness and firmness is what makes these 
grains of great value for sand blasting since 
they do not break readily when they are 
used for that purpose. 


William Frostick is in charge of the 
plant. The office of the company is at 
Spring Lake, about 12 miles from the plant. 
T. H. Bennett is president, John M. Braly, 
secretary, and C. H. Lawrence is treasurer. 


 guranirage and built especially for cross 
channel service between Long Beach 
harbor and Catalina Island, a new 1000-ton 
capacity barge, known as the “William 
Muller,” was placed into service by Graham 
Bros., on Saturday, August 1. The new craft 
is 146 ft. long by 39 ft. wide and has a 12- 
ft. draft. 

Close to 200 local contractors were aboard 
the new lighter on its initial voyage to the 
island, enjoying an all day’s outing as the 
special guests of Graham Bros. Towed by 
the Wilmington Transportation Co.’s tug, 
“D. M. Renton,” the barge left here at 9 
am. and arrived at Avalon at 12:30 p.m. 
There the guests on the trip were met by 
special busses and driven to “Pebble Beach” 
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Prime mover is 100-h.p. Diesel engine 


Graham Bros.Company Puts New Barge IntoService 


for lunch, following which they inspected 
Graham Bros.’ Catalina rock quarry and wit- 
nessed the first loading of the new barge. 
Returning to Wilmington on the steamer 
Catalina, the party boarded a special Pacific 
Electric train and arrived back in Long 
3each shortly after 7 p.m. 

Paul Graham, D. M. Murphy, superin- 
tendent, and Bill Gowan, sales manager, were 
the hosts of the party. On the trip over to 
the island, the barge was equipped with a 
huge sun canopy and special entertainment 
and music was provided by Albert V. Stef- 
fen, former big-time vaudeville star, and 
Morris Paul, Joyce Aldahl and Ansel Bel- 
don. 

During their luncheon at “Pebble Beach” 


the guests were addressed briefly by D. M. 
Renton, manager of the Santa Catalina 
Island Co., and under whose direction prac- 
tically all of the recent island improvements 
have been made. He took occasion to voice 
approval of the foresighted policy of Long 
Beach’s city officials in furthering harbor 
improvements and particularly lauded the 
efforts of City Manager C. H. Windham in 
that regard. 

The new barge cost $50,000 and was built 
by the Wilmington Transportation Co. for 
the exclusive use of Graham Bros. Nearly 
twice as large as any of the other six barges 
now in service, it is a model bottom, ocean- 
going craft, capable of weathering all kinds 
of bad seas. 


New sea-going barge of record capacity for service between Catalina Island crushing plant and Graham Bros. 
Long Beach distributing bins 
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equirements of Special Sands 


Description of the Sands Used for Traction, Sawing 
Stone, Lining Furnaces, Roofing and the Ceramic 
Industry—A Growing Field for a Basic Commodity 


By W. M. Weigel 


Mineral Technologist, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 


AND is one of the most useful and, for- 


tunately, one of the most 


common 
By far the largest 
proportion of the production is used in 
construction, including all forms of build- 


ing, concrete and paving. 


mineral commodities. 


Sand for this 

purpose is produced in every state in ap- 

preciable amounts. Excluding sand used 

for railroad ballast, molding sand stands 

next in tonnage produced, followed by 

glass sand. 
Special Sands 


In addition to the above, many grades 
of sands, with special characteristics, are 
used in industrial processes, and may be 
classed in a group as “special sands.” 
This includes filter sand, sand blast sand, 
engine sand, abrasive sand, fire or furnace 
sand, special flooring sand, roofing sand 
used as a finish for prepared roofings and 
pottery placing sand. Sand blast and fil- 
ter sand have been discussed in other re- 
ports.’ 

Very few sand companies depend upon 
the production of any one of these grades, 
as their source of revenue. They are gen- 
erally especially prepared from the bank 
run of sand by different methods of 
screening or washing, or may, in some in- 
stances, be by-products from the produc- 
tion of other grades. Many companies 
not now producing them might be able to 
supply local demands by a slight addition 
to their plant. In nearly all cases, they 
command a better price than the usual 
grades of building sand. 


Definitions and Properties 


Engine sand, or traction sand, as it is 
sometimes called, is used to prevent the 
slipping of the driving wheels of locomo- 
tives, or other self-propelled vehicles, on 
wet or slippery rails. Its greatest use is, 
of course, for railroad locomotives, but 
street cars use considerable amounts and 
mine locomotives require its use. As the 
sand must be very dry when used, most 
consumers have their own drying equip- 
ment, so it is often shipped damp, with its 
natural water content or that resulting 
from washing by the producer. 


'Bureau of Mines Reports of Investigations No. 
2615, “‘Sand Blast Sand,” and No. 2622, ‘‘Filter 
Sand for Municipal Water Supply” (1924). 


It must be fairly fine and free from rub- 
bish, leaves, small sticks, or large grains 
of sand or pebbles that would tend to 
choke the feed pipes and valves leading 
from the sand box to the rail. On the 
other hand, it should contain a minimum 
amount of dust and very fine particles, 
which tend to retain or absorb moisture 
and form lumps. 
is unsuitable. 


A sand containing clay 
As the grains are imme- 
diately crushed to a fine powder under the 
drivers, a fine pulverized silica would give 
the necessary tractive effect, but such a 
material would not flow through the feed 


a quartz sand, practically free from loam 
and with the following approximate screen 
analysis: 


Pet. 

All through No. 10 and held on No. 40 sieve... 40 
Through No. 40 and held on No. 80 sieve........ 55 
PAE DEOL GO OREO ininttesteacctec reese 5 
The Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria rail- 


way (electric)* tried to use a sand from 
their own pit, but it had a natural bond- 
ing property, and also would absorb mois- 
ture in damp weather, probably due to the 
presence of vegetable matter. Its use 
was abandoned and washed and dried si- 


lica sand produced at Ottawa, Illinois, is 


TABLE I 


Examination of Various Sands for 


Na, 1 
Sieving tests Pie ie .. Vineyard, Pa. 
Sieve mesh number.................. 20 80 
Per cent passing Sa Ss 9.53 
Per cent retained...... ps 0.82 90.47 
Color... White 
Grains. Sharp 


Kind of sand. -... Crushed Rock 
Chemical Analysis: 


Per cent 








<1 Se ee ee eee 99.34 
Sesquioxide of iron..... Trace 
Alumina eee athe l lees, See 
UNS en. te UE a ee 8 89a 
Magnesia .......... SA Prope te een ee 

Loss on ignition............ et sane 0.18 
Loss on washing................. LF es bs 0.14 
Water soluble 0.01 
Chiorine ...:.5..0.5 Trace 
UPL CUT: OR Mini a eeeonate eee Seer baer Norie 
Cabihie SORE coed Sse eis aoe OK 


pipes. Either a ‘rounded or angular 
grained sand is suitable, except that very 
rounded grains are more inclined to roll 
off the rail before being caught under the 
drivers and be wasted. 

The Railroad System* 
does not have a definite specification for 
engine sand, but states that it should ve 
high grade, over 95% silica, comparatively 
free from foreign particles, non-caking and 
have sharp, clean grains of such size that 
approximately all will pass a 20 mesh and 
be retained on an 80-mesh sieve. Table I 
gives the physical and chemical analysis 
of four sands used and the source. 

The Southern Railway System* also do 
not buy their engine sand to specifications, 
but test sand from new sources and com- 
pare it with sand used that has given sat- 
isfactory results. They use as a standard 
an available sand on their line, which is 


Pennsylvania 


“Private communication. 
’Private Communication. 


Locomotive 
Sieving Test and Chemical Analysis 


Santing Purposes. Altoona, Va, 2-!-24,. 


No. 2 


No. 5 No. 6 
Burnham, Pa. Newberry, Pa. Menantico, N. J. 
20 80 20 80 20 80 
99.70 9.10 97.40 3.00 99.60 2.20 
0.30 90.90 2.60 97.00 0.40 97.80 
Yellow Brown Brown 
Sharp Medium Sharp Medium Sharp 
Crushed Rock iver Lake 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
99.22 94.62 98.16 
UME oat tti(‘«‘ 
0.16 1.02 0.36 
0.38 0.51 0.52 
0.05 0.04 0.03 
Trace None None 
None Present Present 
Fair OK Fair 


now purchased. Although the grains are 
decidedly rounded, the sand gives satis- 
factory service. 

The United Railways Co. of St. Lou's’ 
use Mississippi River sand after drying 
and screening through 3/16-in, mesh wire 
cloth. The excavation from the river, tol- 
lowed by overflow from the barges, gives 
it a partial washing that removes most of 
the silt. 

The Washington, D. C., street railways 
and some of the railroads in the vicinity 


use washed Potomac River sand that is 
coarser than the ordinary. The screen 
analysis of a sample is as follows: 

Pct. 
Passing 6 mesh.......... : : = aesepceraccss SOU 
IRGCMINEG Ott B.S B cox cca -— nce ccoscsneaxee | 
Retained on 20 mesh.... 21.1 
Retained on 65 mesh..... 89.6 
Retained on 100 mesh 95.8 
Retained on 200 mesh 99.5 





*Electric Railway Journal, Vol. 45, p. 143. 

5A New Sand Drying Plant of the United Rail- 
way Co. of St. Louis. C. L. Hawkins, Association 
of Engineering Societies, Vol. 48, p. 61 
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Abrasive and Polishing Sand 


Abrasive sand includes several grades oS 
products, among which may be classed 
glass grinding sand, stone sawing sand, 
banding sand, sand for abrasive papers 
and various grinding and polishing oper- 
ations. 

Crude, rolled plate glass requires rough 
grinding to remove inequalities of the sur- 
jace before it is given the final grinding 
and polishing. Sand is used for this pur- 
The specifications are not. strict 
and the cheapest sand that answers the 


pose. 


purpose is generally used; so, in nearly all 
cases, local supplies fill the requirements. 
From two to three tons of sand are required 
to grind one ton of plate glass. The sand 
should be free from large grains and any 
rubbish which might tend to choke the 
High si- 
licia content is not essential, except that 
impurities would usually be softer than 


pipes in the circulating system. 


the quartz grains and hence of no value. 
Very fine material and clay are objection- 
able only to the extent that they reduce 
the amount of proper quartz grains pres- 
ent. Where no other supply is available, 
the same sand is used for grinding as in 
the glass mix. One company in the cen- 
tral states, mining their own sand for 
glass, dry part of their sand for the mix 
and divert the balance before drying to the 
glass plant for grinding. All the sand 
passes 20 mesh, and only a small amount 
is retained on 28 mesh and 91% is retained 
on 150 mesh. The 
grain product. 


sand is a rounded 
Producers in the Ottawa, 
Illinois district, market some of their prod- 
uct for this purpose. 


screened through 20 mesh. 


been 
Only the fines 
removed in washing are taken out. 


This has 


An impure sand, rounded 
grains of stone which are not quartz, or 
much mica, is unsuitable. Any large 


grains, especially of quartz, are objection- 


containing 


able in that they may make deep scratches 
in grinding that are difficult to remove in 
the polishing process. 


Stone Sawing Sand 
Sand for stone and marble sawing 
should be composed of tough, fairly uni- 
form grains. Flat particles are objection- 
able and fines are wasted, as the coarser 
grains support the cutting edge, leaving 
no work for the finer grains. Many un- 
sorted sands are, however, used for stone 
Sawing on account of their cheapness and 
ready availability. plants use a 
sand approximately equal to No. 1 sand 
blast sand, the screen analysis of a sam- 
ple being as follows: retained on 20 mesh. 
0.4%; retained on 35 mesh, 79.6%: 
tained on 65 mesh, 99.6%. 


Some 


re- 


One large marble company uses a clean, 
washed river sand, with 3.70% retained on 
10 mesh; 12.60% on 20 mesh: 83.8% on 
43 mesh, and 98.6% on 100 mesh. At the 
same time, they state that clean sea sand 
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is superior to the above product, if it 
were available at a reasonable price, and 
that stone sawers on the coast usually use 
sea sand. As the sand is used over and 
over, grains finer than 100 mesh are elim- 
inated by flotation, as they are considered 
of little use. Another company uses a 
sand passing a 1/16-in. mesh screen, and 
states that the elimination of fines is de- 
sirable. 

Both round and angular grains are used. 
One marble sawer advances the opinion 
that for rounded grains a softer blade 
should be used than for sharp sand, as it 
has less tendency to “ride” the round sand. 

Sand was at one time largely used for 
the suriacing of “sandpaper,” but very 
little natural sand is now so employed. 
The grains of most natural sands, while 


being more or less angular, or “sharp,” 
do not have the sharp cutting edges of 
grains broken down from larger frag- 


ments, and these sharp edges are espe- 
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—Sample No.—\ 


366, 370, 

Pct. Pct. 
Retained on 35 mesh aa saan oeieee Tae 3.1 
Retained on 48 mesh. ees 34.7 15.1 
Retained on 65 mesh.. Sey: 60.6 
Retained on 100 mesh bone 94.0 92.1 
Retained on 150 mesh.........0.0000......... 99.3 99.0 


Furnace Sands 


Fire or furnace sand is the silica or 
sand used to line furnace bottoms and 
walls, especially in those furnaces making 
acid open hearth steel. A high silica con- 
tent is essential, and such sand is usually 
called “silica sand.” A small amount of 
bonding material is required to hold the 
sand in place until it has been fired or 
“burned in.”’ If the sand is so pure as to 
be lacking in any bonding property, some 
bond, such as a plastic fire clay, is usually 
added. Many sands used for this purpose 
have sufficient natural bond in the form of 
silicates and iron oxide, usually present as 
limonite. A sand graded from coarse to 


fine is used. A small amount of fine ma- 


TABLE II—SCREEN ANALYSIS OF FURNACE SANDS 





Number ee arate 300 342 343 363 4 
Source a Sa eae ears New Jersey Ohio Ohio Ohio Pennsylv’a Pennsylv’a 
Per cent retained on 4 mesh.............. ......-. : : ‘$6 323i «wna —<—_ =e 
Per cent retained on 10 No scasssesdea caceiogs 0.70 14.20 2.00 3G 0 6= au 
Per cent retained on 20 Bee ee 2.90 16.90 7.30 2.20 1.00 
Per cent retained on 35 .. 0.80 28.70 37.50 34.50 7.90 8.50 
Per cent retained on 65 mesh ciel 19.30 82.40 79.30 81.00 65.50 68.10 
Per cent retained on 100 mesh.............. 78.40 94.32 92.60 93.50 82.10 87.90 
Per cent retained on 200 mesh.. ...-95.80 98.80 99.20 99.00 89.40 97.20 
PS BO sone aes ee 1.20 0.80 1.00 10.60 2.80 
cially desirable in wood-working, Ma-_ terial is desirable, as it assists in bonding, 


terial of the proper sizes, screened out in 
the crushing of rock quartz, is still used to 
some extent. Sand and quartz grains 
have been largely replaced by garnet and 
the artificial abrasives in the manufacture 
of abrasive paper and cloth, due to their 
better cutting qualities and greater tough- 
ness or resistance to breaking down of 
the individual grains. 

Abrasive sand for the rough grinding of 
stone and marble on the rubbing beds ts 
generally emploved. Sharp. angular grains 
are considered best, but, as the sand is 
used over and over, and the larger grains 
soon broken down, a rounded grain sand 
should answer equally as well, as in fractur- 
ing, the round grain yields small, sharp 
grains. Different stone and types of fin- 
ish require different grades of sand. For 
all work, however, large grains and peb- 
bles should be screened out and an exces- 
sive amount of fines reduces the efficiency. 
Other things being equal, a high silica 
sand is best and one with hard, tough 
grains which will not readily preak down. 

Banding sand is one of the minor grades 
of abrasive sands. It was formerly lar- 
gely used in the grinding, and especially, 
the beveling of plate glass, but has been 
replaced to some extent by the mure rapid 
cutting artificial abrasives. This grade cf 
sand is also used in the manufacture of 
some prepared roofings, where a very fine 
sand is desirable. It is produced as a sep- 
arate grade in the Ottawa, III., district. 
The screen analysis of samples obtained 
from two producers is as follows: 


fills voids between the larger grains and 
makes a more impervious hearth. Also 
the finer grains sinter more rapidly when 
firing the new hearth. Prepared, screened 
sands are often used, in which there are tio 
large grains. Apparently, however, large 
pieces are not objectionable in all cases, 
as some producers market a crushed sand- 
stone which has passed a 2 mesh® screen 
(about 34-in.) The screen analysis of sev- 
eral typical furnace sands is given in Ta- 
ble II. Sample No. 364 is used first as 
a steel molding sand by a Pennsylvania 
steel foundry, and the spent molding sand 
is then used as furnace sand for the bot- 
toms of the open hearth steel furnaces. 
This spent sand is No. 363 in the table. 
No. 364 is the original washed sand, and 
the increase in fines in No. 363 is due 
mostly to the clay bond that was added 
for molding purposes. This spent sand 
was said to give better service than new 
sand. About 200 heats are obtained with 
bottom. From the table, it is evident that 
a considerable range in size is permissible, 
as long as the material is well graded from 
coase to fine. 

Chemical analysis is important as effect- 
ing the refractoriness of the sand. Alka- 
This elim- 
inates sands containing much feldspar and 
mica. Clay is the best bond and the least 
objectionable impurity. 


lies should be at a minimum. 


Small amounts of 
iron oxide are not objectionable and prob- 
ably play an important part in the bond. 


®“Silica. Sand Plant of Newest Type.” Rock 
Products, Dec. 29, 1923, p. 
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As low as 80% silica sands have been 


used in extreme cases’, but a silica con- 


tent in excess of 95% is usually specified. 
Sample No. 342, Table II, has the follow- 


ing analysis: 


Pe rcent 
Silica . 97.27 
Alumina 0.80 
Iron Oxides = = 0:52 
Other Oxides ae 0.75 


Flooring and Roofing Sands 
Special flooring sand is used in asphalt 
mastic flooring. This flooring material is 


made up of asphalt cement, a sand aggre- 


gate and a fine, absorbent mineral filler. 
The Federal Specifications Board has the 
for this sand, 


following specifications 


when intended for government use: “The 
mineral aggregate shall be sand and small 
gravel. It shall be clean, hard grained 
and free trom clay, silt, organic and other 
and shall be 


graded from coarse to 


foreign matter, properly 


fine, so as to pro- 


duce a mixture of greatest density and sta- 


bility. It shall fall within the following 
limits: 

; : Pet 
Passing a No. 3 screen 100 
Total passing a No. 8 screen, not over 60 
Total passing a No. 30 screen, not over +0 
Total passing a No. 100 screen, not over...... ae A 


Chemical composition is not specified. 
t 


Roofing sand as here defined, is the 


sand used in coating prepared roofing and 
not the material applied to roofs built up 
in place. Only white sand is suitable for 
this. A rounded grain product is desir- 
able but sharp grained sand is used. 

One 


sand of the following size: 


manufacturer uses a fine, white 





Pet. 

Retained on 40 mesh 1.5 
Retained on 60 mesh 72.5 
Retained on 80 mesh ‘ 89.0 
Passing 80 mesh..... a) . sasusstuuntoaducndal Te 
100.0 

Another large manufacturer uses sand 


from two sources, with the following ap- 


proximate screen analysis: 


—— A— — B— 
Min. Max. Min. Max 
Pct Pct Pet Pct 
Through— 
20 mesh 98 98 E 
20 mesh on 28 mesh 20 30 10 15 
28 mesh on 35 mesh.. 35 50 20 30 
35 mesh on 48 mesh . 20 30 25 35 
48 mesh on 65 mesh 0 10 5 20 
65 mesh oes ; a 5 ; 
65 mesh on 100 mesh : 5 15 
RAMONE oo cee ccec ce ee aoe a 10 
Both of these are rather uniformly 


graded sands, B being the finer, and either 
of them would answer the physical re- 
quirements for a good glass sand. 


Sand in the Ceramic Industry 


Placing sand is used in the ceramic in- 
dustry by manufacturers of white ware, 
wall and floor tiles, heavy clay products 
and refractories, as a packing in the sag- 
gers and between the shapes to keep the 
ware apart. It is of two general types; 
first, that used for white ware and refrac- 
tories, which must be low in iron and 
other easily fusible or fluxing minerals. 


Refining Metals Electrically.” 


A 15, 1924 642 The Foundry, 
Aug. 15, 1924, p. 642. 
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Sand for dark, heavy clay ware need not 









have such high purity. In addition, there 
are two general grades, coarse and fine, 
40 
100 mesh. 
One sample of finer grade gave 2% on 28 
42% 
A good grade of glass sand would 
be suitable for most work. 


the coarse running from about 10 to 
mesh and the fine from 28 to 
mesh, on 48 mesh and 67% on 65 
mesh. 
Extreme uni- 
formity of grain is not essential, but coarse 
particles and dust are objectionable. 

Preparation of Special Sands 


Any one kind of special sand is seldom 


the entire output of a producer. It ts 


more often a by-product, or side line, from 
the standard sands 
keted in larger amounts. 


method of 


production of mar- 
For this reason, 
the mining or excavation of 
special sands does not differ from those 
generally employed. 

All engine sands are screened to remove 
foreign material and oversize grain. In 
addition, most of them are washed, which 
is sufficient to the 
Sand No. 6, Table I, is the screenings re- 
moved from sand blast sand. 
sand has been double washed, so 
nearly all dust and fines have been re- 
moved. Another New Jersey plant mar- 
kets.some of its screenings from sand blast 
sand as engine sand. This is also a 
washed product. At St. Louis,’ the pump- 


remove excess fines. 
The orig- 
inal 


ing of the river sand into barges permits 
the overflow of clay, silt and a large part 
The wet sand is then hauled 
in railroad cars to the drying plant and 
dumped in concrete bins. These feed to a 
conveyor, delivering to a 4 feet by 20 
feet rotary, direct heat Moisture 
content of the wet sand The 
capacity of the drier was 12 tons per hour, 
with a coal consumption of 1 ton per 73 


of the fines. 


drier. 


was 314%. 


tons of sand. The dried sand was 
screened over a 3/16-in. wire mesh on a 
rotary screen. 


Abrasive Sands Not Accurately 
Sized 


Abrasive sands, with the exception of 
sand blast sand and the small amounts 
used for coating paper and cloth, are not 
closely sized. Large grains and foreign 
matter are always objectionable, however, 
so it is almost universal practice to pass 
the sand over one screen to remove these. 
Banding sand in the Ottawa, Illinois, dis- 
trict is the finer portion of the sand ob- 
tained through vibrating screens in the 
preparation of sand blast and filter sand. 
Sand, or crushed quartz, for abrasive pa- 
pers, must be very closely sized into the 
different grades. This operation is not 
carried out by the sand producer, as the 
manufacturer prefers to keep this opera- 
tion under his control and supervision. 


Stone the 


sawing sand is generally 


“Sand Blast Sand:” Bureau of Mines Reports 
of Investigations, No. 2615. 
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quarry run, with large lumps screened out, 
However, some consumers prefer a sized 
product, about the same as No. 1 sand 


blast, as their tests have shown it to be 


more efficient, even at a slightly higher 
price. This is separated on screens, gen- 
erally of the vibrating type, after the 
quarry run sand has been washed and 
dried. 


At the different plants visited, there was 
noted a decided tendency toward the adop- 
tion of the electrically operated, rapidly 
vibrating screens, to displace the older ro- 
tary and stationary sloping type. One ad- 
vantage is that they lend themselves to 
incorporation in dust collecting systems, 
which materially improves the working 
and health conditions, where dry screen- 
ing is done. 


Not Necessarily a Localized Industry 


The use of the various special sands is 
not restricted to any one locality or in- 
For this believed 
that many sand producers now only put- 


dustry. reason, it is 
ting out one grade of ordinary sand could, 
by the installation of suitable equipment, 
be able to supply local demands in one or 
Specially sands 
command a better price than the ordinary 


more grades. prepared 
quarry run of building sands, and a mar- 
ket of this kind would tend to level off the 
seasonal peaks of building demands. 
Some sand deposits vary in character i 
different parts of the bed, so that certain 
portions may be unsuitable for general 
use, but might serve as a source of some 
of the grades mentioned. Often 
these portions can be mined and handled 


separately. 


here 


This practice was observed 
At one New 
Jersey lake deposit, the sand is coarser on 
one side and contains much gravel, which 
is also handled as a major part of the 
product. The other side of the lake con- 
tains mostly fine sand, so two dredges are 
employed, 
washing and screening plant, one for the 
coarser sands and one for the finer. 


at several plants visited. 


each pumping to a _ separate 


Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the relative merits of round grained 
and angular grained sand, especially for 
abrasive purposes. The fact remains that 
both kinds are used for all purposes and 
doing the work required of them. So it 
is believed that, if prepared with equal 
care to the same specifications, there is 
little difference in their performance, if the 
grains are equally tough. It must be said. 
however, that, while the individual grains 
of most of the rounded sands are tough 
and free from flaws and _ microscopic 
cracks, a few of the angular grained sands 
have grains which break down more read- 
ily under impact, or shear, and hence are 
consumed, or “wear out” more rapidly, 
requiring more frequent replacement.— 
Reports of Investigations, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
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Rock Products 


Where Sand Is Found Ready for 
the Market 


HE simplest of sand operations to be 

conducted by a regular producing com- 
pany is that which is carried on by the Al- 
fred Sand and Gravel Corp., of Hornell, 
N. Y. Hornell is one of the principal towns 
on the Erie railroad between New York 
City and Buffalo, not far from the Penn- 
sylvania line. 

The reason for the simplicity of the op 
eration is the nature of the deposit. Na- 
ture has washed and even graded the sand 
so that all that has to be done with it is to 
cave it down and load it for transportation. 

Such deposits are not unknown in other 
parts of the country. Usually they are one 
form of ‘what geologists call an esker. 
Eskers were made from glacial sand and 
gravel when the great ice sheets of the 
Pleistocene era had begun to melt. Streams 
of water from the melting ice flowed under 
the glacier and in some cases these streams 
had sufficient pressure to burst through a 
thin place in the ice, rising vertically and 
carrying with them sand and in some cases 
gravel. Of course this sand was settled in 
an area surrounding the hole from which 
the stream emerged and gradually built up 
a hill in the center of which was a vertical 
channel through which the stream _ rose. 
Season after season the work went on, the 
sand deposited each season showing as a 
distinct layer. It is by a study of these 
seasonal deposits in eskers that geologists 
have been able to give the time in years for 
much that went on in the age of glaciers. 

Such an esker is a hydraulic classifier 
on a large scale and it not only washes but 
grades the sand. As no clay is deposited 


with the sand the sand is clean. In fact 
there is nothing to do to it to prepare it 
for the market. 

The Alfred Sand and Gravel Corp. works 
a deposit of this kind by caving down the 
sand from the bank, loading it into trucks 
with a Barber-Greene loader and then haul- 
ing it to the railroad. The loader is pro- 
vided with a grizzly to keep out sticks or 
any accidental foreign material that might 
get into the sand, and this is the only screen- 
ing that is necessary. 

The most expensive part of the operation 
is the truck haulage, as the distance from 
the bank to the loading point on the rail- 
road is about a mile. The company in- 
tends to substitute an aerial tramway, made 
by the Interstate Equipment Co., for truck 
haulage. Once the tramway is installed the 
expense of delivering to cars on the rail- 
road will be reduced to about 10% of what 
it costs, to haul the sand by truck. 

The company has a very large holding, 
including a deposit on the railroad, which 
could be washed to an excellent quality of 
sand and gravel. But naturally, it prefers 
to work the deposit it has opened, as the 
expense of washing is saved. Its customers 
prefer it because the sand is dry. A con- 
siderable amount of the production is used 
in state highways, both in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

At present the production is about 1,000 
tons daily. The loader has a capacity of 
120 tons per hour, and this production has 
been carried on continuously several times. 

The office of the company is at Hornell. 


William J. 


Schweiger is president of the 





The bank is caved down and then loaded into trucks by the wagon loader 
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Face of the deposit 


company and Frank W. Sterrett is secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Schweiger is an engi- 
neer and was formerly employed in the 
planning and construction of some of the 
large under-river tunnels and sewers in Chi- 
cago and New York, aiding in the de- 
velopment of the Hastings Shield, which 
is used in this work. 

Since the plant was visited in April, the 
company writes that the output has been 





William J. Schweiger 


increased. Another 21-ft. by 24-in. Barber- 
Greene loader has been installed and a 
66-ft. portable belt conveyor of the same 
make, A jaw crusher is being installed at 
a gravel deposit nearby which is being 
worked in connection with the sand deposit. 


































Typical sand and gravel operations of the Lyman-Richey company on the Platte river in Nebraska 
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The Aggregate Industry in Nebraska 
and the Dakotas 


Scientific Study of Grading Sand at Omaha Overcomes Nat- 
ural Handicaps—The South Dakota Hard Rock Industry 


MAHA, in common with the other 
larger cities in the states just across 
the Mississippi, has been doing an increased 
amount of building this year. The news- 
papers published a survey while I was in 
the city which showed that building in 1925 
already exceeded total building in 1924 by 
50%. The rock products industries of course 
are finding this a good year. 

The aggregate industry in the Omaha 
district is confined to two or three quarry 
operations which mine limestone and _ the 
large business of the Lyman-Richey Sand 
and Gravel Co. The stone mining operation 
has been pretty well covered by Rock Prop- 
ucts recently (see the issue for December 
13, 1924, describing the National Crushed 
Stone Co.’s mine and plant), so this plant 
was not visited. A description of the sand 
and gravel business however will doubtless 
be new to readers, since practically nothing 
concerning it has appeared in any of the 
technical press. 

A fuller account than the following will 
be published later in the special articles. 
Briefly, one may mention that the Lyman- 
Richey Sand and Gravel Co. is among the 
very largest producers in the country, oper- 
ating 25 plants and sometimes shipping as 
much as 400 cars a day. But of still greater 
interest is the fact that 75% of its output 
is a product that is not known elsewhere. 
That product is called “sand-gravel.” 

This material was produced as the result 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


of a systematic laboratory research. There gate than stone mining could supply, espe- 
was a real need for more concrete aggre- cially after concrete highways began to be 


TAGS 





New type of movable shore plant developed recently by the Lyman-Richey 
Sand and Gravel Co. 
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built. The deposits along the Platte and 
Missouri rivers contained no gravel except 
that composed of pebbles between %-in. 
and 34-in. found with a great deal of sand 
and mostly at considerable depth. It would 
have looked like a hopeless case to the con- 
crete engineer or sand and gravel producer 
who was familiar with only ordinary mate- 
rials, used elsewhere. 

The Lyman-Richey company however, had 
a conviction that by experimenting they 
might find a grading that would give the 
strongest concrete possible from such ma- 
terial, and that when they had found it they 
would also find that it would compare favor- 
ably with other aggregates in cost and qual- 
ity. They employed Roy M. Green, manager 
of the Western Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb., 





Riverside Sand and Gravel Co.’s plant near Mandan, S. D. 


to work this out for them. Mr. Green was 
thoroughly familiar with concrete, both from 
the practical and theoretical sides, for he 
had taught in an engineering school, besides 
having had considerable outside experience. 
He knew that the solution of the problem 
lay in finding the grading that would give 
the lowest water-cement ratio for a work- 
able mixture, and he found it by screening 
the sand and fine gravel which came from 
the pits of the company and recombining in 
various proportions. Of course this was a 
long and tedious job as in work of this 
kind only one variable at a time can be 
studied and each variable has to be changed 
by small increments. 

As a result a grading was worked out 
that gave a considerably lower water-cement 
ratio than would be given by the Abram’s 
formula based on the modulus of fineness. 
This statement is true for the mixes richer 
than one part of aggregate to five or six 
parts of cement. For the 1 to 6 mixture 
the formula and the experimental water- 
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cement ratio are the same. Hence for the 
1 to 4 and 1 to 4% mixes, used in highway 
and reinforced concrete work, the grading 
made a thoroughly satisfactory aggregate, 
which gave the required strength and the 
desired economy of cement. 

In doing this work the Lyman-Richey 
company has done for itself and for its 
own particular field of operation what the 
National Crushed Stone Association and the 
National Sand and Gravel Association are 
preparing to do for the whole country, that 
is, to study the uses of these products 
through specialists, both in the laboratory 
and the field, and instruct the users, the 
engineers, architects and contractors of the 
country, in the employment of their products 
in the most economical way. 


Sioux Falls Granite 

The quartzite referred to is generally 
called “Sioux Falls granite” and it has been 
known by that name for a number of years. 
The same rock is quarried in Minnesota 
at Jasper and Luverne. It is a very hard 
rock with a crushing strength of 52,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. and it is exceedingly abrasive. 
The French coefficient of wear varies from 
17 to 19 at different quarries, so it can be 
seen that it is expensive both to quarry and 
to crush. 

However, it has qualities which render it 
valuable for many purposes. One of these 
is its color which is a strong red in a large 
piece and rose color when it is broken down 
to stucco aggregate size. The dust from it 
however is as white as “patent” flour. 

It has also the same fire resisting quali- 
ties that is shown by the Pennsylvania 
quartzites which are quarried and sold under 
the name of “ganister rock” for making 
silica brick and other refractories and ferro- 
silicon. 
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I visited the quartzite quarry of the 
Wisconsin Granite Co. at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and that of the same company at Dell Rapids, 
S. D., and the Simpson Co.’s quarries at 
Dell Rapids. Practice in all these is much 
the same. The face of the ledge is about 
40 ft. high and it is well drilled and shot 
down as a limestone ledge would be except 
that 60% dynamite is used, and more of it, 
than would be necessary in limestone. The 
Sioux Falls plant has a large jaw crusher 
for its primary breaker, but all the other 
crushers in the district use gyratories. 
Owing to the abrasiveness of the rock the 
crushers have to be set up every six or 
seven days. 

It is rather astonishing to find a crushed 
stone business of this kind, working a rock 





Crushing plant of the Simpson Quarry Co., Dell Rapids, S. D. 


that is very expensive to quarry and crush, 
with practically no local market to take its 
product. The three quarries visited pro- 
duce something between 300,000 and 400,000 
tons a year and probably 30,000 tons would 
supply all the local market. South Dakota 
has built only one mile of concrete road to 
date, so there is no market for the rock for 
local highways. 

But outside points take a lot of it. Each 
spring many carloads (not counted in the 
above tonnage) of one-man-stone rip-rap 
are shipped to points where railroads and 
municipalities are protecting the banks of 
rivers. A new use for stone of this size has 
just been found which is for the walls of 
houses put up by the Flagg system. As ag- 
gregate and similar material it is shipped as 
far east as Minneapolis and St. Paul and as 
far south as Kansas City. Sioux City, of 
course, uses a lot of it. As stucco aggre- 
gate it is shipped all over the United States, 
a lot of it being used in the suburban dis- 
tricts of New York, Cincinnati and Wash- 
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ington D. C. As ganister for furnace lin- 
ing and for making ferro-silicon the fines 
are shipped to the steel plants near Chicago. 
And finally the dust which is collected by 
the fans which were originally placed in 
the plants to protect the workmen, is a 
source of profit, for it is sold at a good 
price to the makers of scouring soaps and 
cleansers. 

Originally the this section 
were worked for building stone, but as the 
building stone business declined the owners 
had the initiative and the courage to develop 
new markets for their products. And _ this 
may stand as another example which shows 
the value of studying the product from the 
point of view of the user. 

Sioux City is without rock products in- 
dustries for the excellent reason that there 
is nothing of which to make them. The city 
is built on hills of loess earth, which’is only 


quarries of 


New office building of the Minnesota State Highway 


Commission 


fine wind-blown dirt, supposed to have come 
originally from the sand bars of the Mis- 
souri and other rivers. It is 200 ft. thick in 
some places. Being fairly high in lime 
this loess grows alfalfa and other crops 
very well. The same is true of the soils 
above the quartzite at Sioux Falls, which 
some say are of glacial origin. 

But around Sioux City are plants which 
supply it with some concrete aggregate and 
similar material. I was told the principal 
plant of this kind was the sand and gravel 
plant at Quimby, Iowa, although there is a 
good sand and gravel operation at Hay- 
warden. And of course the quartzite quar- 
ries in both Minnesota and South Dakota 
contribute their share so that the city’s needs 
are well supplied. 

But Sioux City is of interest to the rock 
products man, as it was one of the pioneers 
in the laying of concrete pavements, begin- 
ning back in 1909, when such pavements 
were purely experimental. T. H. Johnson 
was at that time city engineer and he be- 
came very much interested in concrete pav- 
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ing, Working out a system that he has since 
used in pavements in many towns and cities. 
Some of the earlier pavements, put down in 
1911 and only 5 in. thick, are still standing 
up under heavy traffic and show very little 
cracking. 

At St. Paul I visited the state highway 
department, which is housed in a fine new 
building, to get a line on such of the rock 
products industries of the state that are 
connected with the highway work. F. C. 
Lang, chief testing engineer, furnished the 
information. There is one portland cement 
plant in the state, the Universal plant at 
Duluth. Natural cement is made at the 
Carney plant in Mankato, but no attempt 
has been made to use it for highway paving. 
As for aggregate, the state is abundantly 
supplied. In the southeastern part there is 
a corner that the glaciers did not touch 
which is. deeply eroded, exposing the Platts- 








ville limestone (Ordovician) and the same 
stone is exposed near St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Large tonnages of crushed stone 
come from these ledges. In the northeast 
are the Kettle River sandstone, which is 
somewhat used as aggregate, and the igne- 
ous rocks, gabbros and granites. In the 
south central part the quarries at Mankato 
and Kasota have produced stone for many 
years and in the southwest the same quartz- 
ite that is quarried at Sioux Falls is quar- 
ried and crushed at New Alm, Jasper and 
Laverne. 

Gravel is abundant in many parts of the 
state, the largest production being near St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. In the south central 
part and in some other sections there are 
pits which are worked for road gravel which 
will not do for road aggregate because of 
too much shale. 

Minnesota is building roads from the re- 
ceipts of a gasoline tax, automobile licenses 
and some other resources. This state can 
well afford to build good roads for it is 
fast becoming one of the important “tour- 
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ist” states. Officially it is figured that $90. 
000,000 was spent by tourists in Minnesota 
last year, but a writer in the current Satur- 
day Evening Post says that the figures for 
this year will be $150,000,000. 

Only about 75 miles of concrete road were 
built last year and the same this year, al- 
though contracts for another 75 miles have 
been let. 

I was fortunate in meeting Andrew Sie- 
fert of the district office of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in St. Paul and he met me in 
Bismark, N. D., on the following day with 
arrangements all made to see all that could 
be seen of the rock products industry in 
North Dakota in a few hours between 
trains. Of regular producing plants in North 
Dakota there is just one, the sand and gravel 
plant of the Riverside Sand and Gravel Co., 
six or eight miles from Mandan, which is 
across the Missouri and six miles away from 
Bismark. The deposit is of glacial gravel 





Crushing plant of the Wisconsin Granite Co. at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


about 30 ft. deep and is worked with Chan- 
non and American Hoist and Derrick Co. 
draglines, the bank material being brought 
in to the washing plant by a Whitcomb 
gasoline locomotive. The plant is a straight 
Link-Belt plant with conical screens and 
Dull cones and about 500 yd. per day is put 
through. Oversize is crushed by a Telsmith 
crusher. Considerable railroad ballast has 
been made at this plant in past years but 
now the production goes to state and federal 
aid projects and to commercial work. The 
gravel is free from shale, which has pre- 
vented gravel from some other and smaller 
operations from being accepted for road 
work. 

North Dakota is building some concrete 
roads and there is six miles of excellent 
highway connecting Mandan and Bismark, 
which goes over the new Memorial bridge 
across the Missouri. 

An interesting hour was spent in the state 
laboratory observing the working of the 
test for shale in sand and gravel which has 
been worked out by P. M. Hegdal, engineer 
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of tests. It consists in melting lead acetate 
and adding water until a specific gravity of 
2.4 is reached. This mixture will float shale 
but allows sand to sink. The separation was 
very complete so far as one could judge by 
examining with a magnifying glass. The 
test is described in detail in the July issue 
of Public Roads. It ought to be equally 
good as a test for soft coal and lignite. 
There was an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and interest around the road department at 
Bismark but at Helena, the capital of Mon- 
tana, the department had an atmosphere of 
gloom. There is not much money to be 
spent on highways and there is considerable 
opposition to better highways from some of 





Where the river cuts through the hard quartzite at 
Dell Rapids, S. D. 


the merchants in the smaller towns and 
from some of the big wheat ranchers. | 
met a man who has the largest store in a 
fair sized Montana town and who has 800 
acres in wheat this year, and he gave me 
the point of view of the opposition. He 
said that since a good road was built the 
ranchers drove 10 miles beyond his town to a 
larger place where the stocks of goods were 
bigger and better, and he did not blame 
them for doing so. As for tourists, an 
occasional one bought gas or a little butter 
or canned goods but most of them went on 
to the larger places, even though an excel- 
lent free camping ground had been built 
for them. I suggested that in other states 
better roads had been found to increase the 
value of the land, but he said that the value 
of the land was fixed for him and his neigh- 
bors by what it would produce, and all the 
good roads in the world would not make it 
produce an extra bushel of wheat or support 
an extra cow. 

Of course this is short 


sighted. Good 
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roads will do for Montana what they have 
done in other states, and the land on which 
only: wheat is raised today will, much of it, 
be ready for diversified farming in a few 
years and be worth a lot more than wheat 
land. 

At the highway department I was told 
that all the regular producing sand and 
gravel plants and rock crushing plants in 
the state were shut down. What little pro- 
duction there was came from contractors 
who had portable plants. I got the im- 
pression from the visit to the two states 
that road building in North Dakota is a 
healthy growing infant but in Montana 
it seems to be a step-child. 


New Market for Waste Stone 


IMESTONE and producers 
should welcome, as an outlet for their 
waste materials, the extension of the prac- 
tice of dusting coal mines for the purpose 
of preventing coal-dust explosions, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
points out. Many limestone producers are 
handicapped by an accumulation of fine ma- 
terials which are hard to sell. Gypsum pro- 
ducers likewise may accumulate supplies of 
gypsum off color or impure, or gypsum 
mixed with anhydrite which can not be 
marketed through the regular channels. For 
dusting material no careful selection accord- 
ing to rigid specifications is required, except 
that all the dust should pass through a 20- 
mesh, and that 50% should pass through a 
200-mesh screen, and, therefore, waste ma- 
terials could be sold at low cost. Thus the 
general application of rock dusting would 
not only tend to abate greatly the menace 
of dust explosions but would create a mar- 


gypsum 


Plant of 
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ket for waste materials of the limestone 
and gypsum industries. As low cost is an 
essential requirement of rock dusting, this 
market might not be particularly profitable, 
but it would at least provide an outlet and 
a small return for material that must often 
bear the cost of handling with no return. 
Wide use of coal-mine dusting will depend 
chiefly on the availability of low-priced 
dusting materials. Therefore, the mainte- 
nance of low prices and the refusal of lime- 
stone operators to increase prices unrea- 
sonably as the demand grows stronger will 
foster the market for their waste products 
and will encourage a humanitarian work. 
As general use of limestone or gypsum 





the Wisconsin Granite Co. at 


Dell Rapids, S. D. 


in dusting coal mines depends largely on the 
cost, and the cost in turn depends chiefly on 
transportation, a survey has been made by 
the Bureau of Mines of sources of these 
materials close to coal mines, or on railway 
lines that would provide, at low freight 
rates, ready access to coal fields. ; 

Gypsum industries and some branches of 
the limestone industries use much coal, and 
cheap transportation might be assured by 
shipping dusting material back to the mines 
in empty coal cars. 


Wants Granite, Trap or 
Quartzite 


HE Hooper Electrochemical Co., Niag- 

ara Falls, N. Y., has asked us to help 
put them in touch with producers of crushed 
granite, quartzite or trap rock, which they 
desire to purchase for a special purpose. 
Producers should address Homer Whitman, 
purchasing agent of the company at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., home office of the company. 
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With New York State Quarry 


E must confess a weakness for attending 

New York State Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion meetings—they have one every month. 
If other quarry men were as active in pro- 
moting good fellowship and the welfare of 
their industry, we would not spend much 
time in our home office. 

The views herewith illustrate the August 
meeting of the New York association at 
Trout Brook Inn, about 12 miles north of 
Utica, N. Y., and the quarry and sand plants 
subsequently visited. 

About a score of members met at the Utica 
railway station on August 28 and motored to 
the inn, where a noon day lunch was served. 
After a short business session at which spe- 
cific funds were pledged to support the new 
activities of the National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation, the meeting. adjourned to the 
quarry and crushing plant of the L..& M. 
Stone Co., at Prospect, in which Harry Lan- 
caster and William McGrew are partners. 

This is an old but interesting operation, 
producing about 150,000 tons of crushed stone 





Some _ crushed-stone celebrities—can 
you recognize them from behind? 
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en Again! 





The August meeting of the New York State Crushed Stone Association 


The quarry and crushing plant of the L. & M. Stone Co., Prospect, N. Y. 





Quarry of the L. & M. Stone Co., 
Prospect, N. Y. 


a year. The quarry is a long, relatively, 
narrow opening. A Marion and Thew steam 
shovels are used in the quarry. Blast holing 
is done with a Loomis well drill. Two 10- 
ton steam locomotives and two Brookfield 
gasoline locomotives are used for hauling. 
Two-yard, end-dump Koppel cars, five to a 
train, bring the stone to the crusher. 

The initial crusher is a No. 9 Allis-Chalm- 
ers gyratory ; secondary crushers are a No. 


6 and a No. 4 Allis-Chalmers. 


Boonville Sand Company New Plant 


From Prospect the inspection party con- 
tinued to Forestport, where the new sand 
plant of the Boonville Sand Co. was visited. 
Harold V. Owens and J. H. Wagoner, gen- 
eral manager and superintendent, respec- 
tively, acted as hosts. Mr. Owens is a mem- 
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ber of the New York State Crushed Stone 
] Association through his Peerless Quarries, 
Nn} Inc. operation at Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


The Forestport sand plant is a 1%-yd. 
Sauerman excavator operation, using a 125- 
hp. Meade-Morrison hoist, powered by a 
Lincoln Electric Co. motor. The 48-in. by 
18-ft. cylindrical screen is driven by a 25-h.p. 
Westinghouse motor through a 30 to 1 Jones 
reduction gear. The screen has slotted %- 
in. perforations in the first section and 234- 
in. perforations in the second section. 

The sand passing the 3-in. slots is re- 
covered and dewatered in two Smith Engi- 
neering Co. automatic settling tanks. The 
material 34-in. to 234-in. is saved and sold 
as gravel. Over 234-in. is now wasted. 

Wash water is supplied by a 4-in. Morris 
pump, driven by a 50-h.p. Westinghouse 
motor. The pump has a 6-in. discharge. 

What little stripping is necessary is done 





with a Fordson tractor and a_ wheeled 
scraper. Another Fordson tractor is used 


Top of quarry incline of the L. & M. Stone Co. plant showing ride rail for 
automatically lifting tail board of quarry cars 











( 
Another view showing group of visiting quarry men 
economy, efficiency and compactness. 
Canada Mica Production in 1924 
ANADIAN mica production increased 
16% in quantity and 9% in value in 
1924, according to final revised statistics is- 
ely, Ri tei lee Pitan Beads mp pare ae 
o- _ by the ominion Bureau of Statistics. 
— Shipments in 1924 totalled 4,091 tons worth 
10- $357,272 as against 3,525 tons at $326,974 in 
eld the previous vear. In 1924 the province of 
ng. Quebec produced 1,677 tons valued at $185,- 
. 020, while Ontario accounted for 2,414 tons 
with a valuation of $172,252. 
= The mica produced in Canada is phlogo- 
te pite, also termed amber mica, and it is very 
much in demand for use in the manufac- 
ture of electrical appliances. Canadian scrap 
t mica is largely used in the manufacture of 
prepared roofings, although the rubber: and 
vt : » oe Saale Sana ~ > lubrication industries use appreciable quan- 
d. The pit of the Forestport operation from the top of the screening plant nee 
" Exports of mica were: Thumb-trimmed, 
ii for spotting cars under the bins—by means operating force of not over five men, 50 88 tons, valued at $52,527; splittings, 285 
as of a tow line. cars a day are produced. Mr. Owens thinks tons at $424,503, and scrap, 4,519 tons, at 


With this extremely simple plant and an__ it is the prize sand and gravel operation, for $63,610. 



























eLLions of packages of raisins have 

been sold through the slogan, “Have 
you had your iron today?” Perhaps the day 
may come when the catch-phrase, “Has 
bossy had her lime today?” will be equally 
effective in selling large quantities of cal- 
cium carbonate powder. 

It has long been known that lime salts 
are an essential element in milk. It is the 
lime in milk which builds bone. Cases of 
rickets in children have been often entirely 
cured through lib- 
eral feeding 
whole milk. 


with 


The farm or 
family cow of a 
generation ago 
could easily extract 
from her feed all 
the lime she needed 
for the modest 
amount of milk she 
gave. In those days 
a 5,000-lb. cow was 
considered a good 
producer. In fact, 
the milk was sel- 
dom weighed to find 
out just what she 
was producing. 

Progress in the 
art of breeding has 
tremendously _in- 
creased the capac- 
ity of the modern 
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Prize Milch Cows as “Rock Products” 


Illustrating the Growing Use of Just Ordinary Limestone 


By Cary A. Rowland 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


vary considerably in some respects, but each 
carries its quota of calcium carbonate—20 
Ib. to the ton. 

A certain mill in the Middle West makes 
up immense quantities of feed according to 
these formulas. These are sold under con- 
tract to the various co-operative exchanges. 

The influence of these open formula ra- 
tions reaches far beyond the confines of the 


exchanges. The same formulas are used as 


models by tens of thousands of farmers who 
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100 Ib. 
140 Ib. 
280 Ib. 
300 Ib. 
340 Ib. 
200 Ib. 
140 tb. 
100 Ib. 
20 Ib. 
20 Ib. 
20 Ib. 


gluten meal. 

choice cottonseed meal. 
linseed oil meal—O. P. 
standard wheat bran. 
hominy (or cornmeal). 
ground oats. 

standard wheat middlings. 
cane molasses. 

steamed bone meal. 


ground limestone. 
salt. 


Madeline was fed a grain ration consisting 
of 10 lb. Eastern 
States Fulpail Feed 
(formulas shown 
above) plus 11 Ib. 
ground oats, mak- 
ing a total of 21 
Ib. of concentrates 
daily. During the 
year of her record 
test she consumed 
36.5 Ib. of pulver- 
ized limestone. 


A dairy special- 
ist calculates that 
the 20,624 Ib. of 
milk produced by 
Madeline during 
the year contained 
total minerals 
amounting to 180.45 
Ib., of which 46.04 
Ib. was calcium ox- 


ide. It is 


obvious 


. fel that the ground 
cow to manufac- oe limestone furnished 
t ilk f feed r ion of 
an we yom Madeline of Hillside 389336 produced 20,624 lb. of milk and 1045.05 Ib. of — 18 ay - 
ee a butterfat in 365 days under official test at the farm of her owner, J. T. Carpen- we mecresaty Ce 
cows now have rec- ter, Shelburne Falls, Mass. This record makes her the World’s Champion of her cium oxide. This 


ords of more than 
30,000 Ib. of milk 
in 365 days. Whole 
herds averaging 
from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 Ib. are not uncommon. 

Meantime, the science of feeding has been 
developed to keep pace with the progress in 
breeding. Experts have been busy develop- 
ing rations to keep pace with the cow’s in- 
creased capacity to turn feed and water into 
milk. 

One set of standard rations has been de- 
veloped by a group of professors represent- 
ing the various agricultural colleges of the 
Eastern States. This group, which is known 
as the Eastern Conference Board, meets an- 
nually to discuss changes in these rations. 

The three rations which are now in force 


breed. Madeline was fed a grain ration consisting of 10 Ib. Eastern States 

Fulpail (“Open Formula’) Feed plus 11 Ib. ground oats, making a total of 

21 lb. of concentrates daily. This “open formula” feed carried 20 lb. of dairy 

calcium carbonate to the ton During the year of her record test she consumed 
a total of 36.5 lb. of pulverized limestone 


mix their own feeds, and are closely watched 
by all feed manufacturers. 

The inclusion of calcium carbonate in the 
rations sponsored by the Eastern Feed Con- 
ference Board has had a tremendous influ- 
ence in opening the market for this product. 


It was on such an “open formula” feed, 
supplemented by ground oats, that Madeline 
of Millside made a new world’s record for 
the Jersey breed. Below 
used : 


is the formula 


100 Ib. corn distillers’ grain. 
240 Ib. gluten feed. 


shows clearly that 
the function of the 
ground limestone is 
to supplement the 
natural lime found 
in the ration, which is high in minerals. 


Dairy Limestone Requirements 


The first requirement for a calcium car- 
bonate dairy feed is a high percentage of 
calcium carbonate—at least 90%. Magne- 
sium cannot be substituted for calcium in 
the dairy ration. For this reason a dcio- 
mite limestone is unsuitable. 

The second requirement is fineness. One 
manufacturer guarantees 100% to pass 
through a 200-mesh screen. A good dairy 
carbonate must be an impalpable powder, 
readily soluble. 
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The third requirement is whiteness. A 
limestone may test high yet show a greyish 
cast. This probably would not be impor- 
tant in a mixed feed, but where the car- 
bonate is sold clear it detracts from the 
appearance. As a matter of fact, most 
people judge purity by color, and a greyish 
cast suggests impurity no matter what the 
analysis may show. 


Mew to Find a Market 


At least one manufacturer, the Grangers 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
advertised calcium carbonate direct to dairy- 
men, using generous space in the farm 
papers of its section. A sample container 
and a booklet expounding the value of min- 
eral feeds is sent to each inquirer. 

Others sell chiefly to feed manufacturers. 
This is, of course, the easiest and least ex- 
pensive way. 

Which method should be used depends 
much upon local conditions. 
both methods can be combined. 

There are about 25,000,000 cows in the 
United States. It would be an easy matter 


Sometimes 
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to pile up statistics showing an enormous 
potential market. As a matter of fact such 
statistics would not mean very much, be- 
cause in many sections calcium carbonate is 
not used at all. 

A glimpse of the actual market can be 
gained from the figures for a single section 
where dairying is a major industry. There 
are 124,000 dairy farms in New England 
consuming 1,022,000 tons of grain and feed 
annually. “Open formula” feeds carrying 
1% ground limestone are widely used 
throughout this region and it is reasonable 
to suppose that farmers who mix their own 
would wish to incorporate this necessary 
ingredient. 

Before entering upon the manufacture of 
calcium carbonate as a dairy ration ingre- 
dient it would be well to consult the dairy 
specialist of the extension department of 
your state agricultural college. He can tell 
you what the experts are recommending. 
Then a consultation with feed dealers will 
tell you what farmers are actually buying. 
Frequently there is a wide divergence be- 
tween theory and practice. 


Gypsum Chicken Grit 


Compounded Grit Based on Extensive Experimental Research 


By Professor George A. Olson 


Gypsum Industries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


T is now generally recognized that chick- 

ens require grit which will aid in carrying 
out the processes of digestion to completion. 
To meet these requirements it becomes ne- 
cessary to provide minerals which will serve 
(1) as an abrasive; (2) as an aid to diges- 
tion; (3) as source of minerals to supple- 
ment those contained in feeding stuffs; (4) 
as an alimentary canal corrective and (5) 
as a laxative. 

The substances used to make up the grit 
should be a mixture of fairly hard particles 
with softer minerals. A large part of the 
grit should break down in the process of 
crushing food and enter into mechanical 
combination. Furthermore the grit should be 
sufficiently soluble in the digestive tract so 
that adequate supplies of minerals for bodily 
needs will be provided. In no case should the 
abrasive to be too hard or too sharp. 


Result of Experiments 


The specifications mentioned have been de- 
rived through a study of poultry needs and 
as a result of experimental work. They rep- 
resent a combination which provides chickens 
with those ingredients essential for the 
crushing of grains and becoming a part of 
the food mixture. As a result the maximum 
surface of food comes in direct contact with 
the digestive juices in minimum time. It is 
in fact a necessary operation where forced 
feeding methods are designed to promote 
quick growth and maximum production of 


eggs. This combination also supplies the 
minerals required for bone and tissue build- 
ing in forms which are readily available for 
assimilation and at the same time corrects 
any objectionable acidity or alkalinity which 
might arise as a result of the digestion of 
food. In addition to these requirements the 
grit must mild laxative qualities 
which are manifestly necessary in the care 
of poultry under present day methods of 
feeding. 


possess 


The grit must be compounded from se- 
lected materials so that 
suitable 


desired crushing 
mechanical inclusion and 
mineral solubility can be assured. It must 
be crushed and screened to finenesses which 
will work in the digestive canal to the best 
advantage. In this way the chicks are pro- 
vided for, as well as the chickens. 


stress, 


Much Science Needed in Proper 
Compounding 

As much science is required to prepare a 
mineral grit which will satisfy poultry needs 
as there is technique involved in preparing 
well balanced rations for growth, fattening 
and for production of eggs. There is just as 
much need for these provisions as there is 
exigency for proteins, carbohydrates, etc. 
Since they work together and supplement 
each other they are recommended as impor- 
tant factors in developing healthy stock. 
Sunshine, fresh air and clean, fresh water 
are other assets. 
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Provision must be made to take care of 
the gases formed and the waste products 
since digestion of food is of no consequence 
if depressive conditions prevail. The fowl 
must be kept active, otherwise the appetite 
will:subside and the food will not be relished. 
Such provisions are the solution of many 
difficulties experienced in the past. They aid 
in making poultry raising a success. 

By following these specifications the gyp- 
sum manufacturers are supplying those min- 
erals which have the properties necessary in 
carrying the process of digestion to comple- 
tion. 


Gypsum-Treated Northwest 
Farms Yield Increased 
Crops 


HE use of gypsum in Northern Idaho to 

fertilize alfalfa plots has produced in- 
creased yields with a higher protein content, 
Prof. G. R. McDole of University of Idaho 
states, “The use of gypsum has been one of 
the most valuable’ recommendations yet de- 
veloped by the Soils Department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and through its use the 
farmers have benefited materially.” 

A gypsum treated test plot yielded 6160 Ib. 
per acre in comparison with an untreated 
check plot yield of 2760 lb. It is claimed 
that one application of gypsum lasts 5 years. 

Four year tests made on cutover lands in 
Western Montana and at Sandpoint, Mont., 
by the extension office of Flathead County 
have shown the increased yield to be over 
100%. In nearly all cases the gypsum is ap- 
plied at the rate of 200 Ib. to the acre— 
The Idaho Farmer. 


Mineral Mixtures Are Good for 
Porkers 


XPERIMENTS 

Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion on mineral mixtures in hog feed, 
brought out the fact that good results were 
obtained on various mixtures. 


carried on at the 


Some of these simple mixtures are good 
for swine: Equal parts by weight of 
ground limestone and salt; equal parts 
of wood ashes and salt. These supply cal- 
cium, but no appreciable amounts of phos- 
phorus. Equal parts of ground limestone, 
salt and either bone meal or ground rock 
phosphate. This furnishes both calcium 
and phosphorus. Nine parts of either bone 
meal or ground rock phosphate and one 
part tankage for flavoring. These mix- 
tures also furnish both calcium and phos- 
phorus. . ; 

The most necessary elements which are 
furnished by all mixtures are 
calcium, phosphates and chlorine. All of 
the above simple mixtures supply these 
elements. 

Best results with mineral mixtures are 
in cases where hogs are fed an unbalanced 
ration, especially in the dry lot. 


mineral 
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Use of the Personal Poster for Safety Work: | 


Keeping Safety Work from “Getting Stale’ 


By C. P. Hoffman 





Pacific Portland Cement Co., Cons., Cement, Calif. 


e ONTHLY safety 
Mr. H.’—The plant superin- 
tendent is speaking to his mill foreman. 


meeting tomor- 


row, 


“Who has charge of the meeting this 
month, Chief?” 
“Why, 


heard of 


Mr. B.’s 
many of the 
gestions this month?” 


it’s turn—have you 


men with sug- 

“I believe Wright in the machine shop 
and Elliott, the stockhouse foreman, have 
Chief, 
this plant is so well guarded now, you 
hardly the 
meeting with the same old story—noth- 
ing to report.” 

The Chief nodded agreement. 


something, but, don’t you know, 


can blame men coming to 


“We have hashed this subject over be- 
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fore, and you and I, in fact I believe the 
entire safety committee, feels it’s getting 
stale with the men. Here’s our plant, 
safe, fool-proof you might say; but still 
we keep after the men for not making 
suggestions for more guards. It’s not in 
the cards. How many safety engineers 
have gone through our plant during the 
past year or so, with the same report? 
Do they ever suggest anything? No! 
And those engineers are sure after any- 


*Reprinted from the May-June Accident Preven- 
tion Bulletin of the Portland Cement Association. 





N view of the meeting of the 

National Safety Council at Cleve- 
land, September 28 to October 2, 
this article is of particular interest. 
At the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Council will be the first 
joint session of the newly organ- 
ized quarry section with the port- 
land cement section.—The Editor. 











thing to help the looks of their reports— 
they have to—or their people would soon 


think they were not on the job. I tell 
you Chief, the plant’s safe.” 
The Chief looked expectant. 
4 ( 
Q4 
7} iii itm a 








Stop Look Lister i 


“Of course, we may continue to have 
accidents. You know a lot of men can’t 
keep out of their own way and we are 
bound to have our share of them here. 
Believe me though, just as quick as I get 
a line_on one, down the line he goes. If 
I can’t teach a man how to think for him- 
self—what’s the use? Better let him go 
than to feel afterwards I helped him along 
to a serious accident. 

“T feel the responsibility of this safety 
work, and sometimes say to myself— 
‘Home, you can’t do it all yourself; they 





must help, too’ 


but how can we keep 


up the interest?” 

“All right, H., 
the superintendent continued 
his rounds about the plant. 


don’t forget the meet- 


ing,” and 


“Well, Mr. R., how’s things stacking 


up this morning? By the way—safety 
meeting tomorrow — notify your men, 
please.” Then the superintendent, by 


way of questioning, quietly looks at the 
master mechanic—awaiting the usual con- 
“Say, Chief,” the M. M. starts 
out, “if we could only interest the men 


versation. 


on the subject of safety to the same ex- 
tent get 


prize fighting or 


people interested in baseball, 


flappers, wouldn’t it be 


great? Nothing to it then for you and 
ero Wed £ 9#9 
’ Y 
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a ee i 
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me but sit pretty. They say our records 
are good, but can’t accidents be stopped 
altogether? You go to a ball game—two 
men out in the ninth inning—game tied. 
Captain speaks to the batter—‘For heav- 
en’s sake, Hickey—HIT THAT BALL— 
SMACK IT SO THEY’LL NEVER 
FIND IT.’ A personal appeal, and what 
often happens—Hickey comes through 
and the game’s won. I believe this safety 
work more a matter of personal appeal 
than safeguards. If we could only or- 
ganize our men as one big ball team un- 
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der a good fighting captain, they'd sure 
cop all pennants for safety.” 

The superintendent smiles at R.’s en- 
ausiasm and walks on—but he’s think- 
ing—one big ball team, one big ball team. 
What enthusiasm and results would not 
be possible? 

The next day Mr. B. conducts the safety 
meeting. 

The accident statistics were reviewed 
and among other interesting things he 
reported: 

An average working force of about 375 
men. 

Thirty-seven men had been employed 
continuously for from five to 22 years 
without a time-lost accident since the be- 
ginning of the safety records, and in this 
number ofhice employes or men not ordi- 
narily subjected to injury were not in- 
cluded. 

“By the 


party’s 


Mr. B., 


suggestion on the 


“that 
making of 
home-made posters to be placed on the 


way,” 


says 


bulletin board appeals to me.  Thirty- 
seven men have worked here a total of 
354 years, or an average of 9% years 


without accident, and as all of them are 
still on the payrolls, can we not start 
making our posters, using these 37 men 
as subjects? I wonder if we have any 
talent here to make the posters.” 

Time, about noon. Place, one of the 
five plants of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Co., Consolidated, located at 
California. 


the office is 


Cement, 
An employe 
about to bulletin a 
home-made poster covering the record of 


Solano county, 


from 


a workman who has done well in his ef- 
forts toward safety. Several employes in 
passing collect about the bulletin board 
to get a glimpse of the poster. 

Patrick Mallin, a machinist, speaking 
louder than his usual tone of voice, re- 
marks, “Who have they got this time? 
That poster the other day—the one they 
put up of Dave Calderwood, showing a 
sketch of his locomotive and everything 
—that was a dandy. Did you fellows 
notice that they claim Dave had been on 
the job every day since March, 1917? No 
accidents in over eight vears. Claimed 
he had driven his locomotive over 175,000 
miles.” 

Pat takes another breath and _ then, 
“good picture of Dave, too. Say! That 
175,000 miles is probably right, too—you 
know they keep records of 
nowadays. 
miles is 


everything 

Guess it’s right, but 175,000 
going some, and eight vears 
without an accident on that job is blamed 
good work.” 

In the meantime the office man is un- 
rolling the poster and placing it in the 
bulletin case. While the men are still 
listening to Pat they are becoming more 
curious to get the first glance at the new 
poster, ‘ 

Charley Hodson, another employe in 
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the machine shop, bursts out, “That’s me, 
fellows. Wait a minute—let’s see. Yes! 
—they got the pipe in my mouth all right, 
but who in H told them to use that 
nick-name? Bet Gallagher had something 
to do with that, and I’m going to see the 
fellow that makes Gallagher's poster and 
get him to call Gallagher ‘Jerry.’ That'll 
hold Gallagher for awhile.” 

Then Mr. Hodson continues to read his 
poster and finds the following: 

Charles Hodson — Helper — Employed 
June 30, 1919. Congratulations, Charley 
—68 months without an accident. 

Then, after his picture is framed off, 





the safety message: 

Results, Not Excuses— That’s What 
We Are After in Our Safety Work. 

And at the bottom of the poster the 
coined phrase is used: 

“Better Safe Than Sorry.” 

The bulletin is brief and attractive, well 
arranged and, in all, is a creditable piece 
of work considering that it is home-made. 

The men josh Charley—call him by his 
nick-name, “Shay,” and sort of seem af- 
Then Dave Bailey speaks up, 
Charley—you needn’t swell up— 
wait till they get my poster up. Been 
here steady since 1906, 19 years, but let’s 
see—by George, that’s right—come to 
think, I did have an accident long time 
ago. Darn near broke my fool neck up 
in the kiln room one day. I believe that 
was before they started keeping safety 
records up at the office. Maybe they'll 
have me up on one of these posters any- 
Way.” 

With looks around rather 
sheepishly, thinking maybe he’d said too 
much. Maybe he hadn’t done so well 
after all. However, in a few days Mr. 
Bailey’s poster bulletined and the 
following is what his fellow employes 


fectionate. 
“Say, 


this Dave 


was 


read: 

D. Bailey—Kiln Room Foreman—Dave 
came to work here July, 1906, and hasn’t 
been hurt since accident records began. 
Wonder how many employed mechanic- 
ally can measure up to this record? 

In the center of the poster, to one side 
is Mr. Bailey’s picture and on the oppo- 
site side is a typewritten list of sugges- 
tions offered by him during a period fo 
years. 

Underneath his picture are the re- 
marks: 

“Didn’t have space enough for all of 
Mr. Bailey’s suggestions, but—anyway— 
we'll crowd them in BEST we can. Two 
of these Safety Suggestions brought 
home the bacon.” 

“Brought home the bacon” meaning a 
monthly cash prize offered by the com- 
pany for the best safety suggestion dur- 
ing the month; then, at the bottom of 
the poster, the coined phrase: 

“Good Enough Is Not Good Enough— 
Unless Safe.” 
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What good are these posters accom- 
plishing? What relation have they to 
safety and how are they keeping down 
our accidents? While it is impossible to 
measure the results being obtained 
through them, we do know they are ac- 
complishing some good. While numbers 
of them have been posted, the interest 
has not seemed to lag. They present a 
topic for eonversation and keep the doc- 
trine of safety before the whole plant. 

At Cement, our company has been a 
pioneer in safety work. Through the 
efforts of a real safety organization, quite 
satisfactory results have been produced. 
However, the constant functioning of any 
organization on a single topic, where there 
are only certain means, such as commit- 
tee meetings, possibly conducted by the 
same few men, year after year—that topic 
is bound to become dry. The subject 
must not become dormant. How to keep 
it alive and hold the interest of the men 
is the problem. 


Keep Out of Ruts 


Various plants have adopted different 
ideas. We at Cement are optimistic and 
we accept the responsibility of our acci- 
dents. We feel that in order to satisfy 
our management we must produce safely. 
As soon as we feel ourselves approaching 
a rut, someone must get busy, for above 
all things this subject cannot be allowed 
to drift. First some single idea will pre- 
sent itself and by the time it is worn 
out another will occur to you, or to some 
one in your organization. Our posters 
have stimulated interest for several 
months, and you may find it surprising, 
as we did, the number of men who have 
a talent for this work. 

After completing about 35 posters, the 
idea was suggested, and carried out, to 
offer a prize for the best poster submitted 
within a stipulated period. The results 
were so gratifying, and we received such 
excellent work, that our management re- 
warded each employe who entered the 
contest. There were six contestants and 
they submitted 12 posters. 

While this subject is still interesting, 
and accomplishing some good, a time will 
come when we will have to introduce 
Having this in mind, we 
are beginning to organize first aid teams. 


something new. 


The first two or three teams will be 
trained and accredited by our hospital 
department. These teams, in turn, will 


organize and teach other teams, and this 
work should continue until every employe 
is accredited in first aid work. After this, 
competition between the various teams 
should help prolong the interest. While 
we feel our organization is sold on safety, 
experience has taught us that continued 
success or improvement rests on how well 
we can continue to keep our men inter- 
ested. 
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Some Possible Commercial Uses of 
Gypsum Other Than Plaster 


| Effect of Gases of Various Kinds 


HERE have been quite a few processes 

which have been carried out on a com- 
mercial scale and which have depended on 
the action of gases on gypsum at high temp- 
eratures. The perhaps best 
known is the process developed by the Bad- 
ische Anilin und Soda Fabrik for the manu- 
facture of sulphur from gypsum as well as 
sulphuric acid and cement as a by-product. 
For example the raw gypsum may be mixed 
with sand, clay and coal and then burnt in 
rotary kilns. While it may be a fact that 
at the present time no technical use is made 


one which is 


of the other reactions that are produced by 
the action of gases on gypsum, it remains a 
fact that such reactions may possibly be put 
to important commercial application at some 
time in the future. 

It is for this reason that an investigation 
was made of the action of various gases on 
gypsum which was reported in Chemiker 
Zeitung, 1925, page 430, ff, and in the prep- 
aration of this article the author wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the infor- 
mation that is given in this article. 

The aforementioned investigation was car- 
ried out on a pure gypsum which was cal- 
cined at a temperature of 450 deg. C. The 
apparatus which was employed in the ex- 
periments consisted of an electric furnace. 
Containers in which the gypsum was put 
were placed in porcelain or quartz tubes 
and inserted into the furnace. The heating 
was continued for a period of one hour and 
the temperature was recorded with the aid 
of a Le Chatelier thermo-couple. 

After the heating the loss in weight in 
the gypsum mass was determined and the 
decomposition product was then analyzed. 
The resulting sulphide of calcium was de- 
composed with the aid of sulphuric acid and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved was ab- 
sorbed in a tenth normal solution of iodine, 
and then the excess iodine was titrated with 
the aid of a standard solution of sodium 
thiosulphate. On the other hand the titra- 
tion, carried out, with the aid of hydro- 
chloric acid, gave the sum of sulphide of 

calcium and calcium oxide, and in this man- 
ner it was possible to determine the pro- 


portion of the lime. Other analyses were 
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at High Temperatures on Gypsum 


By P. O. Scribe* 





Editors’ Note 
LTHOUGH of a highly tech- 
nical nature we believe this 
contribution will prove of great 
value to every one interested in 
The 
data given is so far as the editors 
are aware the only data in the 
English language on the funda- 


the possibilities of gypsum. 


mental chemical reactions of vari- 
ous gases on gypsum. 

Some of these gases are present 
when gypsum is calcined in an or- 
dinary rotary kiln. Others can be 
introduced on occasion. 

We believe the chief value of 
this article is the conception it 
gives of the future of rock prod- 
ucts chemistry. Calcium, sulphur 
and oxygen, which are the con- 
stituent elements of gypsum, are 
among the most active and vital 
elements in all nature. The same 
is true of the calcium, carbon and 
oxygen which compose ordinary 
limestone. 

When more such studies as the 
one here referred to have been 
made we shall doubtless come to 
realize that the “burning’’ of lime, 
gypsum and cement is a far more 
complex chemical process than it 
is ordinarily conceived to be; and 
that future manufacturing proc- 
esses will not stop at present crude 
products.—The Editors. 











made to determine the amounts of sulphur 
dioxide, sulphur trioxide and carbon dioxide 
evolved. ; 

In the first place when the sample of 
gypsum was heated to incandescence in a 
stream of dry air at a temperature of 1000 
deg. C., there was obtained on the average 
0.3% of sulphur trioxide. 


Effect of Carbon Monoxide 


The effect of carbon monoxide (CO) was 
then investigated. The gypsum was heated 
in a stream of carbon monoxide gas which 
was free from carbon dioxide. The reaction 
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commenced at a temperature of 700 deg. C,, 


which easily detected by passing the 
that were drawn from the furnace 
through a solution of baryta water (Ba 
(OH), Aq.). 


mately 920 deg. C. the reaction was com- 


Was 


gases 
At a temperature of approxi- 


pleted in accordance with the equation: 
CaSO, + 4CO = CaS + 4CO.. 
At the aforementioned temperature the con- 
tent of carbon dioxide in the gases was 98%. 
Above 920 deg. C. the gases contained sul- 
phur dioxide and as the temperature rose 
the percentage of this gas rose as well. As 
the temperature increased to 1000 deg. C. 
the reaction changed and both sulphur di- 
oxide and carbon dioxide were produced, ac- 
cording to the following equation: 
CaSO, + CO = CaO + SO, + CO.. 
Effect of Hydrogen and Water Vapor 
Former that 
when the gypsum has been heated in a steam 


investigations have shown 
of water vapor to a point of incandescence 
besides oxygen and sulphur dioxide, sulphur 
trioxide is also evolved. The investigations 
that were described in Chemiker: Zeitung in- 
dicated that at a temperature of 1000 deg. 
C. only a very slight reaction took place. 
About 3.9% of lime were found in the prod- 
ucts of decomposition. But when the temp- 
erature was raised to 1100 deg. C. and a 
proportion of coal added to the gypsum, 
then the production of lime was increased 
to 23.2%. Water has apparently no effect 
on the character of the sulphate of calcium 
decomposition products when coal is absent. 

On the other hand hydrogen (H,) has 
the effect of changing the sulphate of lime 
into calcium sulphide, a 70% conversion tak- 
ing place when the gypsum is heated to 1000 
deg. C. in a current of dry hydrogen gas. 
After a period of heating lasting thirty min- 
utes about half of the gypsum is converted 
and then the temperature was increased to 
1100 deg. C. the heating continued for an- 
other thirty minutes. The reaction that takes 
place in the first case is shown in the first 
equation, and that in the second case in the 
second equation as given below: 

1. CaSO, + 4H, = CaS + 4H,0 
2. 3CaSO, + CaS = CaO + 480, 

When the incandescent gypsum was treated 
with a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
(H,S) at a temperature of 1000 deg. C., 
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there were produced 27.8% of lime and 
61.8% of calcium sulphide. When the re- 
action was conducted at a temperature of 
1100 deg. C., the quantity of lime was raised 
to 36.1% and that of calcium sulphide was 
decreased to 41.2%. The reactions that took 
place are explained in the following equa- 
tions : 
CaSO, + 2H.S = CaS + SO, + 2H,.0 + S 
CaSO, + H.S = CaO + SO, + H.O + S. 
The same test was carried out with vapors 
of carbon disulphide (CS,). In this case 
again the gypsum was heated to a tempera- 
ture of 1000 deg. C. Only 46% of calcium 
sulphide was obtained according to the fol- 
lowing equation: 

CaSO, + CS, = CaS + 2S0, + C. 
Sulphur dioxide gas was detected in the 
evolved gases and carbon was found in the 
reaction tubes. 


Effect of Nitric Oxide 
The quantity of lime that is formed when 
the gypsum is heated in a current of nitric 
oxide (NO) rose as the temperature in- 
creased. Only 7.3% lime was found at a 
temperature of 1000 deg. C. and this rose 
to 39.0% at a temperature of 1100 deg. C., 
while the percentage of calcium sulphide 
dropped from 75.2% in the first case to 
48.3% in the second case. The presense of 
sulphur dioxide was detected in the evolved 
gases. The equations of reaction are as fol- 
lows: 
CaSO,+4NO=CaS+4NO, 
CaSO,+NO=Ca0+S0,+NO, 
Final 
2CaSO,+5NO=CaS+Ca0+5NO,+S0O, 


Effect of Phosgene Gas 

The effect of phosgene gas (COCI,) on 
calcium sulphate at various temperatures, 
380, 450, 480, 520, 900, 950 and 1000 deg. C., 
was also investigated. After the experiments 
the content of chlorine in the products of 
decomposition was determined. The action 
of phosgene gas begins at a temperature of 
520 deg. C. and the yield of calcium chloride 
(CaCl,) is 69%. At 900 deg. C., at which 
temperature the phosgene gas begins to dis- 
sociate into carbon monoxide and chlorine, 
it drops to 26.9%, while at 950 deg. C. it 
is 79.2% and at 1000 deg. C. it is 100%. 
In the presence of 50% of wood charcoal 
the action of the phosgene gas on the gyp- 
sum commences at a temperature of 380 
deg. C. and the yield of calcium chloride 
amounts to 35.5%, at 450 deg. C. it is 47.3% 
and at 520 deg. C. it is 52%. In the place 
of wood charcoal animal charcoal was em- 
ployed and the results were then as follows: 
at 380 deg. C. a yield of 70% of calcium 
chloride, and at 450 deg. C. 100%. 


Action of Sulphur Chloride 
The gypsum was treated with sulphur 
chloride (S,Cl,) at temperatures of 200, 400, 
600, 800 and 1000 deg. C. A yield of 100% 
of calcium chloride was obtained at a temper- 
ature of 1000 deg. C. When silica (SiO,) 
is employed as a catalyst the reaction is 
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more complete at lower temperatures. In 
the presence of this catalyzer the yield of 
calcium chloride was 12.6% at 400 deg. C., 
76% at 600 deg. C., 90.1% at 800 deg. C. 
and 97.3% at 1000 deg. C. Charcoal reduces 
the completeness of the reaction. The re- 
actions that take place are seen in the fol- 
lowing equations : 

2CaSO, + 2Si0O, = 2CaSiO,; + 2SO, + O, 
2CaSiO,+ 2S,Cl, = 2CaCl, +2Si0, + SO, + 
3S. 

Final — 2CaSO, + 2S,Cl, + (SiO,) = 2Ca- 
Cl, + (SiO,) +SO,+ 3S + O, 

At a temperature of 900 deg. C. chloro- 
form (CHCI,) vapors are able to convert 
17% of the calcium sulphate into calcium 
chloride and 78.9% into calcium oxide. The 
gases that are evolved from the gypsum con- 
tain sulphur dioxide and phosgene, which 
may have been formed in the colder por- 
tion of the tube as it is known that phos- 
gene will be completely dissociated at a 
temperature of 800 deg. C. into carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. The products of ac- 
tion of chloroform on gypsum are collected 
in the usual manner by absorption of con- 
densation in suitable vessels. In the first ab- 
sorption flask, that is, in the dry flask, there 
was found to be accumulated a considerbale 
amount of hexachlorobenzol which has a 
melting point of 229 deg. C. This substance 
is a pyrogenetic decomposition product of 
the chloroform. It is possible that the re- 
action which takes place between the chloro- 
form and the gypsum may be expressed by 
the following equation: 2CaSO,+ 2CHCI, 
= 2COCI, + 2SO, + CaO + CaCl, + H,O. 
The phosgene gas that is formed in accord- 
ance with the above equation is then de- 
composed by the water in accordance with 
the following equation: 

COCcI, + H,O = 2HC1 + CO.. 


Action of Chlorine and Carbon 
T etrachloride 
The action of chlorine (Cl) is to con- 
vert the calcium sulphate into calcium chlor- 


Weight of 








Temperature Weight 
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ide and at a temperature of 1000 deg. C. 
there is a conversion of 34.15% of the gyp- 
sum. When silica is present during the re- 
action a much greater amount of chloride 
of calcium is obtained, namely 68.9%, while 
in the presence of carbon the yield is 65.9%. 
Evidently the silica acts as a catalyst in ac- 
celerating the reaction and increasing the 
yield. The reactions that take place are ex- 
pressed in the following equations: 

CaSO, +Cl, = CaCl, + SO, + O, 

CaSO, + SiO, = CaSiO, + SO,+ 0 

CaSiO, + Cl, = CaCl, + SiO, + O 

CaSO, + C = CaS + 2CO, 

CaS + Cl, = CaCl, + S. 

When the calcium sulphate was heated to 

a temperature of 900 deg. C. and a stream 
of carbon tetrachloride (CCIl,) is passed over 
it, there is no formation of calcium oxide. 
Phosgene gas is found in the evolved gases. 
The percentage of calcium chloride found is 
57.1%. Equation: 
CaSO, + CCl, — CaCl, + SO,-+ COCI, + O 


Action of Gaseous Ammonia on Gypsum 


The action of gaseous ammonia (NH,) 
on gypsum was tested out at the tempera- 
tures of 800 and 900 deg. C. In the first case 
the decomposition products were 18.1% of 
calcium oxide and 58.9% of calcium sul- 
phide. 

In the second case there were found 36.6% 
of calcium oxide and 63.1% of calcium sul- 
phide. 

It appears as if the reaction takes place 
in two ways. The first reaction that ensues 
in the process can be described by the fol- 
lowing equation: 

3CaSO, + 8NH; = 3CaS + 4N, +.12H.0. 
The second reaction is indicated in the fol- 
lowing equation: 

CaSO, = CaO + SO, + O. 
Then the sulphur dioxide (SO,) which is 
formed combines with the ammonia to form 
an aminosulphurous acid according to fhe 
equation: SO,+ NH,;=NH.SOCH. This 


substance when brought into contact with 


Yield in per cent 
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water gives ammonium sulphate ((NH,).- 
SO,):and (NH,) 28,0. 

Other experiments were made with the 
gypsum and in one case petroleum vapors 
were passed over the gypsum heated to a 


temperature of 900 deg. C. The result was 
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a decomposition of the calcium sulphate into 
calcium sulphide. 

At a temperature of 1000 deg. C. 
presence of carbon both sulphur dioxide and 


in the 


carbon dioxide have no effect on the gyp- 
sum. It appears that the carbon reduces the 
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sulphate to the sulphide, but then the sul- 
phur dioxide and carbon dioxide converts 
it back into the sulphate. 

The results obtained in these experiments 
are summarized in the tabulation given in 
detail on the preceding page. 





Cost of Sheathing with Gypsum Board 


{The following statement of comparative 
costs of gypsum and wooden lumber sheath- 
ing has been furnished Rock Propvucts by 
the United States Gypsum Co.] 


XACT data as to the 
a frame house with Gyp-Lap fireproof 
by 
board, 
United 
first 


cost of sheathing 
available 
the 
manufacturers, 


sheathing lumber are made 


contractors who have used new 
the 


Was 


through its 


States Gypsum Company. It 

on the market last fall. 
This gypsum sheathing was specified by 

Ralph E. 


a backing for brick veneer on a $50,000 


put 


Stoetzel, architect, of Chicago, as 


residence at Glencoe, IIl., recently completed 


by the Cadenhead Company, general con- 
tractors. This concern found the cost was 
as follows: 
3000 sq. ft. Gyp-Lap at $45.00 per 

| eee Be ee eo Aes ree $135.00 
96 hrs. carpenter-labor at $1.25 per 

ae Este each ne pia Nat ae 120.00 
100 Ibs. 6 d. common nails... 3.85 


the 
On 
this job installation-cost was higher than on 
most 


1%. The labor-item includes 
cost of erecting a double-deck scaffold. 


exactly 


because the design re- 
quired that all but 11 boards be cut to fit. 
As compared with these figures, the Caden- 
head Company submitted the following esti- 
mate of what it would have cost to do the 


residences 


same job with wood sheathing, on the basis 
of their customary experience: 
3600 sq. ft. 1x6 Y. P. sheathing, 
“SEE ES Ga | a a eee ee 
144 hrs. carpenter-labor at $1.25 per 


11 ee EERE TREE eee enn ee are ree 


$151.20 


180.00 


120 Ibs. 8 d common nails.................... 4.50 
6 rolls black building paper at $3.75 
RII So nce Pte 22.50 
Labor for applying the paper at 
fo = Sees 2 7.50 
Nails for the paper at $.10 per roll. .60 








Total $366.30 

The waste of wood sheathing was figured 
at 600 sq. ft. So the contractors figured 
that the total saving in sheathing this house 
with the large-unit gypsum board was $107.45, 
or about 30%. There also was a consider- 
able saving of time which permitted of 
more rapid progress of the brick-laying 
and the rest of the operation. 


Another residence with brick veneer ex- 
terior was sheathed with this gypsum fire- 
proof sheathing at Indianapolis by the 





Mertz Construction Company. According 
to these contractors, two carpenters put on 
2000 sq. ft. of Gyp-Lap within nine hours, 
or at the rate. of 111 sq. ft. per man per 
hour. It that the 


ran about Ic. per sq. ft. 


Was estimated labor cost 


This is not the customary method of em- 


ploying this material as a_stucco-backing, 
it being necessary only to staple a reinforc- 
ing fabric over the gypsum board and then 
inter- 


apply stucco over that. This case is 


esting, however, because two carpenters ap- 








Lumber panel left—gypsum 








sheathing on the right 


A house sheathed with gypsum wall board 


At Rockford, Ill., H. Waddell was con- 
tractor on a house with a concrete block 


foundation, where furring strips were 
placed over the gypsum sheathing to sup- 
port lath which was covered with stucco. 





plied the 1300 sq. ft. of sheathing in 11 
hr., or at the rate of 118 sq. ft. per hour. 
The contractor stated that he saved 40% 
of the sheathing-cost by use of this ma- 
terial. 
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Rockford’s building commissioner ap- 
proved the material after observing the con- 
struction of this job. At Indianapolis, ap- 
plication of the sheathing was held up by 
Francis F. Hamilton, commissioner of 
buildings, until tests were conducted. The 
fireproof and insulating qualities of the 
board were not called into operation, but 
Mr. Hamilton required proof of rigidity. 
ity. 

Accordingly, two test-panels, both 8 ft. 
long by 7 ft. high, were built of 2x4 studs 
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spaced 16 in. on centers. On one panel- 
frame the studs were covered with 1x6 
No. 2 Y. P. sheathing; on the other, with 
Gyp-Lap. The two panels then were at- 
tached to the same heavy sill with their 
ends 2 ft. apart. A building jack was in- 
serted between the ends of the panels and 
was turned so as to force them apart. When 
the screw of the jack was fully extended, 
it was found that the deflection of the 
wood-sheathed panel was six times as great 
as the deflection of the one sheathed with 
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gypsum. Following the test, the .commis- 
sioner of buildings issued an approval of 
the material, stating that “the test was very 
satisfactory and we believe the material 
will be a benefit to builders.” 

When Gyp-Lap first was offered to the 
building industry it was closely similar to 
Sheetrock wallboard. Its manufacture has 
been changed so that now the board is %-in. 
thick instead of 3%-in. as at first, and it has 
a different extra-heavy waterproof covering 
instead of the ordinary paper. 


Theory and Practice of Lime Manufacture* 


Part VI—Kiln Capacity, Rating, Proper Kiln Pro- 
portion and Some Operating Data on Test Kilns 


HIS installment of the series of articles 

begun in the June 27 issue of Rock 
Propucts covers the very core of the prob- 
lem of the lime-kiln designer and operator. 
How can we compare the efficiencies of 
lime-kiln manufacturing operations where 
there exists no standards for comparing one 
kiln performance with another? Since the 
delivery of this paper before the annual con- 
vention of the National Lime Association in 
May, President Charles Warner has ap- 
pointed a standards committee to consider 
this problem in detail. 


’ 


Kiln Capacity, Rating, Proper Kiln 
Proportion and Operation 

A boiler output is rated on the basis of 
evaporation per square foot of heating sur- 
face and boiler size in terms of number of 
square feet of heating surface. No such 
definite figure is used in connection with 
lime kilns, and so one does not know if 
15 tons of lime from a kiln per day is 
good or poor output. Evidently it must 
be good when kiln is very small and poor 
if very large. 

Some definite basis for rating kiln size 
should be of quite considerable value and 
the writer for a time used the “pounds of 
lime per square foot of shaft area” expres- 
sion; but this is not very satisfactory since 
kilns greatly vary in height. 

Evidently heating surface in lime kilns 
(the lime and stone surface where the heat 
is absorbed) is the proper basis of rating 
lime kilns as well as boilers; but what is 
the heating surface of the lime kiln; who 
knows? In any case though the heating 
surface is closely proportional to the cubical 
content of lime kiln. Therefore, why should 
lime kiln capacity not be based on the con- 
tent figure and the output judged by the 
expression of “cubic feet of lime kiln space 


*Based on a paper read before the 1925 conven- 


tion of the National Lime Association. 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


per ton of lime output” or “tons of lime 
per day per 1,000 cubic feet of kiln space.” 

A kiln that will have an. output of a ton 
of lime for 121 cu. ft. of kiln content is 
operating at a higher capacity than the kiln 
producing the same amount of lime for 161 
cu. ft. of effective kiln content, in spite of 
the fact ‘that the first is producing only 
10% and the second 18% tons of lime per 
day. This actually occurs in kilns that are 
designated in the enclosed Table II as P-18 
and MG. P-18, being a larger kiln, having 
more surface to absorb heat should rightly 
make more lime but, due to less efficient 
use of this surface, the amount of lime made 
for equal cubical content is much less. In 
other words, the kiln putting out the most 
lime is performing poorly, and its output 
on the basis of performance of the smaller 
kiln should be 24.6 tons of lime or 33% 
more. 

In the same tabulation, Kiln G performs 
even better than Mg, the output being one 
ton of lime for 107 cu. ft. of effective kiln 


content. On this basis, Kiln P-18 should 
have an output of 27.8 tons and Kiln MG 
11.7 tons. (Effective kiln content is called 
the cubical content of kiln minus the 
cooler.) 

Kiln M performs the worst. The output 
is only 10 tons while on G basis, it should 
be 21 tons. This performance is quite com- 
mon since M kiln is a typical one and the 
output from this type of kiln in all plants 
is about the same, around 10 tons. 

Evidently there are other factors that 
control kiln output, but the same is true of 
boiler output, still boiler rating on the sur- 
face basis is quite practical and useful. It 
may be that not enough heat is furnished, 
or not enough air to burn the gas properly, 
or there may be too much air; and,not 
enough gas. There may be many things 
that would throw the kiln performance 
downwards, and fortunately most of. them 
are controllable, and if the same conditions 
are obtained, on two different kilns, very 
closely the same output will be obtained. 


P-18 


TABLE II—DIMENSIONS AND PERFORMANCE FACTORS OF VARIOUS KILNS 
G M 


Kiln 
TONS OF LIME PER DAY 


Dat ededaddher ens cewedne ee otek 18.5 22.5 10 10.5 
Weer GU I BU UO Sarde acdaad qa discs ccccaaveensexuake 5x94 5x7’4” 5x7% 4’x6’10”" 
Aven of shaft at Cpem, square. 1ee6. ooinc once cccccccwccccses 47.6 36.7 37.5 29.5 
Eye gas entrance area to kiln, square feet.................. 25.9 20.8 12.9 
Per cent entrance aren of SHALE OTEB. 6.0.65 cc cc cc ccecccccccen 54.4% 57% 44% 
Total height above bottom of draw hopper.................. 5179” 50’8” 43’ 39” 
Height above cooler—working kiln height................4. 42'6” 40’ 346” 30’6” 
Shatt height between cooler and storage.................4.. 26’3” ai 21'3” 20°7” 
Ce GEN 2c bcc ode acsdeeeueecasuneedwedccusecqanedass 9’ 10’8” 9’ 8'6” 
ey GGL: CONE SOUS a 6 oc a cnc eeucdecscacacseesccecedioss 291 340 240 165 
a Oe CL RE eo Cota ka caida Sdewwcdseediaresccces 1251 900 790 665 
SEE COE, CUINEE, SOOO. 660.00 Cnn Uoaeiin cd dadudes deeudennas 1723 1500 1460 605 
EE I ED. on a huaiae a 5. w Ven aad Wakeman edad eam ages 3265 2740 2490 1435 
EFFECTIVE SPACE, CUBIC FEET SHAFT AND STORAGE 2974 2400 2250 1270 
Lime equivalent of lime and limestone above eyes,.tons....... 83 67 63 35 
TIME OF TRAVEL THROUGH STORAGE AND BURNING st 

POU CMROG. . canna casdes abs ced acne ghee mcdeecdseuwnes 3.8 2.5 5.4 2.8 
Average kiln cross-section, square feet burning and 

ee eee ee Ce TOUT CT TET UCT TTT TOE 70 60 65 41.7 
Pounds of lime per square foot, average kiln cross-section 

(burning and storage zone cross-section)................ 530 750 308 504 
RELATIVE TIME GAS REQUIRES TO TRAVEL 

Po) OES Se ae ene ee See 124% 100% 93% 53% 
SARS Me CONANIE WUIOD 6 65 6.5.66 ree Gdac ws <eduwede guesés ta 63 1.0 44 55 
Shaft and storage space velocity relative ..............eeeee8 71 1.0 41 -67 
CUBIC FEET EFFECTIVE KILN CONTENT PER f 

TUNG GOR BiGMMMe Seco citncnicds cnse vetSccacacesédednnes 161 107 225 


Storage cubic feet per ton of lime 
Shaft cubic feet per ton of lime 
Cooler cubic feet per ton of lime 


93 62.5 146 


121 
57.6 
asleaasieus< 67.7 40 79 63.4 
iceguausaas 15.8 43.3 24 1§.7 
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In the tabulation, an effort was made to 
reduce the factors so comparison is possible. 
The kiln shaft cross-section is important. 
1f the kiln shaft is kept well filled with 
gas, a distance across the eyes of 6 ft. is 
permissible; if not, 5 ft. may be too much. 
The gas in the shaft must move at a good 
velocity, otherwise there will be channeling 
and re-circulation and both kiln efficiency 
and capacity will drop off rapidly. The 
difficulty with M kiln was that not enough 
gas entered the kiln to properly fill the 
shaft, so channeling took place and while 
there was a great deal of heating surface 
in the kiln, much of it was not working, 
since the gas was not equally distributed. 
In Kiln G with high gas velocity in the 
shaft and storage zones, there is little short 
circuiting; all the space is working and so 
is all the surface. 

One would think a kiln having a high 
kiln content per ton of lime would be more 
efficient from the fuel standpoint because 
there would be more surface to absorb the 
heat. Yes, but that surface must be working 
and in M it is not, while in G it is, so G is 
very efficient in spite of low surface while 
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M is very inefficient from both fuel and 
capacity standpoints caused by the low gas 
velocity and consequent poor distribution. 

A kiln must also be so proportioned that 
the lime will travel through the kiln at a 
proper rate, and that the gas will not leave 
the kiln in too short a time for it to have a 
chance to give up its heat. MG has a rela- 
tive gas travel of only 53% that of G kiln. 
Naturally in this short time the gases will 
not be cooled as well as if a longer time 
had been allowed. 

There is a correct height and correct 
cross-section but what they are, we don’t 
know. The only real way to determine this 
is to compare kilns on somewhat the basis 
given in the table, but when this is done, the 
stone also should be taken into consideration 
because the stone and especially the lime 
conductivity varies; and also if the size of 
the stone is too small it will obstruct the 
draft, and if too large the heat will not 
penetrate readily. Fig. 14 shows the in- 
fluence stone may have. In this case, for 
two weeks one kind of stone was burned, 
then for another two weeks stone from a 
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Fig. 15. Showing great variation in 
kiln output from week to week 


different ledge in the same quarry was used, 
and after another two weeks, the first stone 
was again burned, all in the same kiln. The 
difference was 60 bushels per day and was 
mainly due to the white stone containing 
more spalls; in part though it was due to 
the fact that the white stone was less crys- 
taline than the gray, which has an effect 
upon heat conductivity. However, if the 
draft were increased when the white stone 
was burned, and a proportionately greater 
amount of fuel fired, the capacity would 
have been the same as with gray stone. It 
is admitted that conditions will be different 
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DECEMBER /923 
Fig, 14. Effect of the kind of limestone burned on the output of a single test kiln 
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with different stones, but the blame placed 
on them is too great. They have no such 
great influence on capacity when of the 
same chemical composition as it often is 
claimed. 

Most who are told of the high output of 
G kiln given in the enclosed Table II im- 
mediately ascribe the condition to the stone, 
but in that very plant they have kilns of 
an ordinary design using the same stone and 
producing the ordinary 11 tons of lime per 
day, half only of Kiln G, still they both 
have the same shaft area. It is not so 
much the stone as it is the kiln design and 
operation. 

That the character of operation is an im- 
portant factor is proven by Fig. 15 where 
output variation of a plant operating the 
same number of kilns all the time is given. 
The variation from week to week at times 
is as great as 25%. In this case, all due to 
the fact that design is not such as to 
facilitate proper operation, the stone has 
nothing to do with it. 

To obtain the proper output for a given 
cubical kiln space, the kiln should be oper- 
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ated efficiently, radiation loss must be low, 
excess air must be low also, the kiln should 
be tight and air should enter only where 
there is fuel to burn. 

The eyes should be as large as are prac- 
tically permitted so that the flame can enter 
freely into the kiln. For best results there 
should be a small amount of gas pressure 
in the eyes. In any case, there should be no 
draft. If there is no draft, it indicates 
that all of the kiln draft is used up in fric- 
tion of hot gas passing up through the kiln 
and if there is draft, it, on the other hand 
indicates that kiln can handle more gas, 
which means that more coal can be burned 
and more lime made. 

For maximum output the kiln top should 
be closed and kiln equipped with some draft 
producing equipment, but this must be used 
very carefully and even with induced draft 
on top, no draft is allowable at the kiln eyes. 
The mechanical draft on the kiln top is for 
the purpose of moving gases through the 
kiln only and not to produce draft to draw 
air or gas into the kiln as it is employed 
at times. If these conditions are satisfied 
and kiln cross-section in relation to height 
is right, and stone size within reason, then 
good capacity and good fuel efficiency will 
be the result. 

(To be continued) 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. In your article in the July 25 number 
of Rock Propucts in discussing the heat lost 
by radiation you say that if the heat lost 
by radiation were estimated and the result- 
ing figure be divided by 1378 it would give 
the pounds of CaO lost. Will you tell me 
how the heat lost by radiation can be esti- 
mated and how the figure 1378 is derived? 

Ans. The heat lost by radiation depends 
on the surface temperature of the flue and 
the air velocity surrounding the flue. The 
surface temperature depends on the insula- 
tion of the flue or thickness of the wall and 
the inside temperature of the flue and kiln. 
It has been determined by experiment that 
1378 B.t.u. of heat are required to decom- 
pose the limestone to make 1 Ib. of lime. 

2. In discussing the insulation necessary 
you assume a theoretical gas flue of 4 ft. 
diameter, etc. You say that in this flue the 
heat loss by radiation is 1000 B.t.u. per hour? 
By what means is this figure obtained? 

Ans. This figure has been obtained from 
a long series of experimental runs and is 
indicative of the heat loss from flues of 4% 
in. brick lining and an internal temperature 
of 1200° C. These experiments are discussed 
and described in Prof. Trinck’s book, “In- 
dustrial Furnaces.” 

3. You say that with effective insulation 
the loss would be only one-fourth. Why? 

Ans. The insulation is equivalent to the 
increased thickness of the walls of the kiln 
and so the heat would have greater difficulty 
to penetrate from the internal high temper- 
ature to the outer flue surface or kiln lining 
where it would be dissipated by radiation or 
air convection currents. This loss has been 
calculated by Prof. Trinck and figures used 
are based on his work. 
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The New Southwestern Cement Plant 
A Monument to Carl Leonardt 





At Osborn, Ohio, Carl Leonardt’s Dream of the Ideal 
Cement Factory Has Come True—Built as Everlast- 
ing Memorial to Him and His Splendid Organization 


IS unnecessary to introduce the South- 
western Portland Cement Co. and _ its 
president, Carl Leonardt, to the cement in- 
dustry, for that was done many years ago 
and it would be: conservative to estimate 


that at least 75% of those materially inter- 


ested in cement manufacture in this country 
have seen, or read of, that company’s plants 
in the West, at El Paso, Tex., and Victor- 
ville, Calif. Those plants, at the time they 
were completed, were reputed to be among 
the finest in the country. However, Mr. 
Leonardt, while satisfied with them, wanted 
to go farther and build in the East an even 
better plant, of the finest design and com- 
prised of the most efficient equipment, that 


By George M. Earnshaw 


Central Representative, Rock Products 


in his mind and in the minds of his engi- 
neers, money could buy. 

His desire was first voiced about 12 years 
ago. Engineers were sent into the Columbus- 
Dayton-Cincinnati district to locate a suit- 
able property, for the company recognized 
the need for a plant there. The engineers’ 
instructions were most rigid, and it was not 
until November, 1923, that they “discovered” 
the property on which the new plant is now 
located. By April 1, 1924, the property had 
been purchased and on May 1, of the same 
year, ground was broken. On May 1, 1925, 
the first rock was crushed and on June 24, 
the first car of finished “Miami” brand 
cement was shipped. It was not a time rec- 


ord, as cement plant construction goes, but 
to the writer's knowledge, no finer plant has 
ever been built within the same period, or 
any period. As for the quality of the ce- 
ment, it may be mentioned here that the 
writer saw the company’s test record book, 
which reveals that the cement has shown a 
compression and tensile strength in three 
days as called for by the A.S.T.M. in 28 
days. (The company invites examination of 
its tests records. ) 

The plant is wet process, of 4500 bbl. ca- 
pacity, with provisions in design for the 
future installation of major units that will 
increase its capacity to 6000 bbl. All foun- 
dations, walls and floors are of unusually 





General view of the plant; at the left is the trestle approach to the crushing plant; the building in the foreground at the 
left is the grinding department—Above is the same view at night 
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Putting down a row of 35-ft. holes; this 
drill does 145 ft. of 6-in. hole in 9 hrs. 


heavy concrete construction, with plenty of 
The 
property is of ample proportions so that it 


working room around the equipment. 


Was unnecessary to crowd either the build- 
ings or the machinery; on the other hand, 
the plant is by no means scattered. .In de- 
signing, special attention was paid to the 
item of safety for employes. For example, 
every units in the plant, from those driven 
by %-h.p. motors to those of 500-h.p., is 
controlled at the machine by push buttons. 
The plant is served by its own stone quarry, 
shale pits and water supply and is powered 
by its own power plant. 


Quarry and Shale Pits 


The quarry is about one mile from the 
plant, connected by standard-gauge track with 
one siding for passing. Within a short time 
it will have a face averaging 32 ft. in height. 
At present the average height is 18 or 20 
f{t., but the blast-hole machine, now drilling 
about 30 ft. from the face at one énd of the 
quarry is putting down a row of 35-ft. holes. 
The length of the face is approximately 2000 
ft. A second opening is being made so that 
eventually the quarry will have a working 
face totaling 3500 linear feet. 

Stripping is comparatively light. A Link- 
Belt gasoline crane with 1-yd. clamshell 
bucket, together with two Miami Trailer 


The quarry is still in an early stage of development; the new 
electric shovel is the first of its model ever built 











































Scraper Co.’s Fordson outfits, handle all the 
stripping. The overburden is removed to the 
dump in motor trucks and is done by con- 
tract. Blast-hole drilling is done by a “Clip- 
per” machine and the “pop” drilling by a 
small Sullivan drill. 

Stone i two Marion 
shovels. One is a model 61, steam, on crawl- 
ers; the other is one of the new model 125, 
electric, 


loading is done by 


crawler trucks 


full-revolving on 





Stripping isn’t much of a problem, for 
it is not very heavy 
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Three-yard dipper on the new model shovel; the crushers 
can take anything it can load 


with a 45-ft. boom and 3-yd. manganese- 
steel dipper. It is the first of its kind installed 
in any quarry, as the model was but re- 
cently announced by the Marion ~company. 
It is equipped with the Ward-Leonard con- 
trol, used with shunt-wound, direct-current 
motors. The motor generator set is a four- 
unit outfit consisting of three direct-current 
generators driven by a 190-k.v.a. synchron- 
Excitation is 
furnished by an independent 8-k.w. direct- 


ous alternating-current motor. 


current generator driven by an_ individual 
The hoisting engine is gear-driven 
by a 125-h.p. motor; the rotating machinery 
by a 30-h.p. motor and the crowding ma- 


motor. 


chinery by a 30-h.p. motor. The motors and 
generators were furnished by the General 
Electric Co. 

12-ton 


Stone is hauled to the plant in 


cars of heavy construction, rein- 
80-Ib. 


52-ton 


Koppel 
forced with rails. There are 24 of 
Two Vulcan 
tives handle the cars between the quarry and 
plant. 


these. steam locomo- 


The shale pits are located at Zanesfield, 
Ohio, about 40 miles from Osborn. Shale 
is drilled by a No. 22 “Clipper” blast-hole 
drill with crawler treads and is loaded into 
standard railroad cars by a Link-Belt gaso- 
line crane with l-yd. manganese steel bucket. 
The shale is unusually uniform and is said 
to be some of the finest in Ohio. It is an oil 
shale and has a 10% fuel value. 





This outfit follows behind the stripping crane and “cleans to the bone”’ 
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Here are twenty-three 12-ton loads of stone ready to be 
dumped in the crushers 
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a 3-yd. dipper can load into a car 
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One of the stone hoppers; note the push-button controls for 
handling loads and empties 





One of the two specially designed crushers; it has two shafts and two 100-h.p. 
synchronous motors; its capacity is 250 tons per hour and it takes anything that 


f 
‘ 





The general storage is unusually large, being 100x400 ft.; the 16,000-lb. capacity 
crane, with 105-cu. ft. capacity bucket, travels its full length 
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Crushing Plant 


Trainloads of stone from the quarry are 
placed on a siding on a concrete trestle ap- 
proach to the crushing plant, and the loco- 
motive is then free to pick up empty cars 
and return to the quarry, because the han- 
dling of loaded and empty cars at the plant 
is entirely automatic. This is effected by a 
single-drum Thomas hoist, gear-connected to 
a 50-h.p. motor. (All motors hereinafter 
mentioned were furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., unless other- 
wise described.) The hoist is furnished with 
a 1%4-in. cable, operating in sheaves and 





One of the bucket elevators; note the 
overhead crane for repair parts 


roller carriers, which pulls the loads to the 
crushers, and the empties away, the opera- 
tion being entirely controlled, including the 
hooking and unhooking, by one man at the 
push buttons near the dumping point. A 
small hoist overhead aids in tipping the cars 
to dump and righting them again. 

The cars dump into either one of two 
10x14-ft. steel-lined concrete hoppers, there 
being an individual hopper for each crusher. 
A 60-in. Jeffrey pan conveyor of 50-ft. cen- 
ters, carriers the stone from the hopper to 
the crusher, in both cases. Shale cars come 
in on a track paralleling the stone track, but 
beyond it (from the crushers), and dump in 
a track hopper of steel construction measur- 
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Close-up of one of the raw mills and its revolving table-type feeder 


(four of these) 


The discharge end of one of the raw mills; it is 28 ft. long, with two 
diameters, 8 ft. and 6 ft. 


Four raw mils and two 7x26-ft. compebs; besides there is a 
6 ft., 6 in. x 40 ft. finish compeb 
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ing 16x40 ft. The same pan conveyors han- 
dling the stone carry the shale to the pri- 
mary crushers. 

The two primary crushers, which are iden- 
tical, are of a special type, and are in effect 
equivalent to two hammer-type crushers in 
one, there being two shafts on each crusher, 
each shaft driven by a 100-h.p. synchronous 
motor through a 40-in. Cutler-Hammer mag- 
netic clutch. They are so constructed that 
they cannot choke under any conditions. 
When conditions are normal, for instance, 
in crushing clean, shovel-loaded stone, their 
capacity is 200 to 250 tons each per hour. 
At the time of the writer’s visit, their out- 
put was down to around 180 tons per hour, 
because of being in the midst of opening the 
new quarry, from which the stone was very 
dirty with a considerable portion of heavy 
sticky wet clay mixed in. The crushers are 
capable of crushing, to raw-feed size, a block 
of stone as large 36x78x18 in. 

Normally, shale is crushed in one crusher 
and stone in another; or, stone can be 
crushed in both crushers on one shift and 
shale in both on the other shift. This is 
made possible by the conveyor arrangement 
between the crushers and storage. There are 
two 40-in. cross pan conveyors, running in 
the same direction under the crushers. The 
No. 1 crusher can discharge into an elevator 
leading direct to general storage, or it can 
discharge to the pan conveyor allowing the 
product to join that of the No. 2 crusher, 
which is carried to a 54-in. elevator, driven 
by a 50-h.p. motor. This elevator was de- 
signed by the Southwestern company and 
manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. Its capacity is 500 tons per hour. It 
empties into a large steel hopper, the dis- 
charge of which can be diverted to either of 
two “Torpedo” conveyors. One of the con- 
veyors serves the raw mills’ bins and _ the 
other discharges into general storage. They 
are each driven by a 20-h.p. motor through 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. 


Returning to the crushers: Briefly de- 
scribed, either crusher or both, can crush 
either product, or both crushers can crush 
one product and the crushed product be sent 
either to the bins above the raw mills or to 
the general storage. This flexibility insures 
the independent operation of the crushing 
department and the grinding department. 


Storage 


The general storage is larger than found 
at the average cement plant, its dimensions 
being 100x400 ft. A 16,000-Ib. capacity Paw- 
ling & Harnischfeger crane with a span of 
98 ft., carrying a 105-cu. ft. capacity Blaw- 
Knox “Speedster” bucket, runs the full 
length of the storage. 


The raw grinding mills’ bins extend the 
full width of the storage at one end and 
may be filled by the crane from storage or 
direct from the crushers. There are no con- 
veyors for handling materials either into 
or out of storage, with the exception of a 
“Torpedo” conveyor which conveys the 
clinker into storage when the clinker tanks 
are full. 
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Grinding Department 
han- | The raw grinding department, while simi- 
: pri- lar in some respects to that of the average 
plant, has many unique features. There are 
iden- four mills of a special design but of the 
effect three-compartment type. They are 28 ft. 
rs in long and have two diameters, 8 ft x 6 ft. 
isher, Each is driven by a 400-h.p. synchronous 
Nous motor through a 60-in. Cutler-Hammer mag- 
mag- netic clutch. Excitation is supplied by a 
that 6)-k.w. direct-current generator driven by a 
Hons. 00-h.p. motor. 
ance, All shale is ground in one mill, with 55% 
their : water. The shale slurry as discharged from 
lour. this mill is pumped by a 6-in. Wilfley centri- 
out- fugal slurry pump to the hoppers above the 
lour, remaining three mills. These hoppers are of 
y the a special design, being in effect a “two-in- 
very one” bin; that is, a small compartment for 
cary shale slurry is integral with the stone hop- 
: ee per. From the tanks the slurry is fed 
lock through individual feed equalizing tanks di- 
rectly into the mills through a 6-in. pipe This view affords another glimpse of one of the specially designed feeders on the 
sher line. raw mills; a glass partition will be built between the mills and their motors 
De 
and 
S is 
nent 
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r in | 
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ven 
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‘ing 
It 
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of 
_ On top of the fifteen slurry tanks; five of them are used A close-up of a set of headers on one of the tanks; note 
the exclusively for blending how the valves are operated by cams 
hey 
igh 2-h.p. motor through a speed reducer. (All 
speed reducers in the plant were furnished 
dle- by the D. O. James Manufacturing Co.) 
ish The finish grinding department is in the 
ish same building with the raw mills, all mills 
ent and motors of both departments being in 
to alignment. A glass partition is to be erected 
res between the motors and the mills, so that 
ng the. motors may be entirely separate from 
the mills. Two of the mills are standard 
7x26-ft. “compeb” units and the third is a 
specially designed 3-compartment “compeb,” 
nd 6 ft., 6 in. in diameter by 40 ft. long. These 
ns were all furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
W- Manufacturing Co. except the last mentioned 
of mill. They are driven by 500-h.p. synchron- 
V- ous motors through 60-in. Cutler-Hammer 
ul magnetic clutches. 
) Slurry Handling and Storage 
ne 
id The slurry discharges from the raw mills 
or One of the three kilns; the blowers are of a special design into a common (underground) sump from 
n- which it is picked up by two specially de- 
to Stone is fed into the mills by special at an incline to discharge into an inlet chute signed air-lift pumps and pumped to slurry 
a designed feeders. These may be described as to the mill and permit unusually close regu- storage and blending tanks. There are 15 
he being of a revolving table-type design, set lation of feed. They are each driven by a of these, of concrete construction, each 23 
‘ 
KS 
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A good view of the three kilns from the feed platform; the center kiln was 
turning when this photograph was made 


ft. in diameter and 37 ft. deep, having a 
capacity of 1200 bbl. each. They are ar- 
five tanks each. 
The first row is used for blending and the 
other ten tanks are used for kiln feed. 

Slurry agitation is 


ranged in three rows of 


accomplished entirely 
by compressed air and there is not a me- 
chanical agitator in the plant. A 2-in. air 
line passes over the tanks and from it seven 
2-in. headers extend into each tank. On each 
header there are six 1-in. lines which extend 
to within 4 in. of the bottom. 
tank a total of forty-two 1l-in. air 
lines for agitation; it may be noted here 


This gives 
each 


that it has never been necessary to clean out 
any of the tanks. 

Control of this method of agitation is 
effected in an efficient but simple way. Each 
of the seven headers on a tank is fitted with 
a valve. The seven valves are in alignment 
so that a cam-shaft extending over them 
operates them alternately, giving an accu- 
rately timed distribution of air to every 
square foot of the tank. The cam-shafts 
over all of the tanks are gear-driven from 
a single shaft, so that the whole system is 


of tanks, and the other pumps direct from 
the other ten tanks to a large tank over the 
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feed end of the kilns. 
Burning 


Slurry is fed to the kilns through revoly- 
ing “S"’-type feeders, each driven by a 2-h.p. 
Star motor of variable speed with 32-point 
control, through a speed reducer. The “S” 
feeders are of the company’s own design 
and have been used successfully at its other 
plants. 

The three kilns are 11 ft. 6 in. and 10 
ft. x 175 ft., each driven by a 50-h.p. variable 
speed motor through a speed reduction unit. 
Two of the kilns were furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and the 
other by the Traylor Engineering and Man- 
ufacturing Co. Pulverized coal is blown into 
the kilns by specially designed heavy cast- 
iron high-pressure blowers, direct-connected 
to 60-h.p. motors. The kilns are lined with 
a high-grade neutral clay firebrick. With 


the exception of the burning zone and the 





Interior view of the power plant showing the turbines, exciter set and switchboard 


operated by one motor. (A set of headers, 
with valves and cams, is shown in one of 
the illustrations. ) 

Under each row of tanks is a 12-in. line 
for removal of slurry to two specially de- 
signed air-lift pumps. One of these is used 
exclusively for blending in the first row 


upper 40 ft. they are insulated with 3 in. of 
“Sil-o-cel.” A temperature of 1000 to 1100 
deg. is maintained at the kiln exits. 


Power Plant 


Gases and dust from all three of the kilns 
are received in a common flue. All of the 














Basement view of power 


plant showing feedwater pumps. At left is evaporator, and at right, 


condenser on the 3000-kw. turbine 
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Precipitation plant (behind screen three 10-kw. transformers) 








Ends of coolers; clinker drops to “‘Torpedo” conveyor 





For bags from cleaner to a chute to floor below A portion of the bag cleaner and conveyor serving it 












































kilns are equipped with dampers and _ like- 
wise the waste-heat boilers, so that any kiln, 
or kilns, boilers, can be 


and any boilers, or 


cut in or out, independently of the others. 
three 1047-h.p. 


waste-heat boilers, 


There Babcock and 
Wilcox each 
with a horizontal tube economizer, 
tured by the Fuel 
and a direct-connected 


by a 100-h.p. 


are 

equipped 
manu fac- 
Green Economizer Co., 


exhaust fan driven 


variable speed General Elec 





Coal elevator and conveyor leading to 
the coal plant; the coal unloading tip- 
ples have not been built yet 


tric motor. Steam is generated at 225 Ib., 
150 deg. superheat. One of the boilers is 
equipped with a Fuller-Lehigh powdered coal 
burner so that it can be used either as an 
auxiliary unit or as a waste-heat boiler. 

The plant consists of one 3000-k.w. and 
one 1500-k.w. turbine generators, generating 
current at 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2200-volts. (All 
motors of 50 h.p. and more operate on 2200 
volts and those under 50 h.p. on 440 volts.) 
Two 850-cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressors, direct-connected to 175-h.p. 
chronous motors, furnish 
whole plant. 

The switchboard is of the Westinghouse 


syn- 
the air for the 


One of the dust arresters’ cabinet, fan and motor; it was not 
operating when this photo was taken 
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Electric and Manufacturing Co.'s latest de- 
sign, dead-front type, remote controlled. It 
is electrically operated with cell-mounted, 
high-voltage, oil switches. As already 
tioned, every piece of equipment in the plant 
is individually controlled by push-buttons at 
the machine. This 


complete safety, 


men- 


affords 
in the 
Gas temperatures 
recorded by Brown multiple recorders 
while Cochran flow 
cording steam flow; 
for draft checking. 


system not only 
but is a big factor 
reduction of labor costs. 
are 
meters are used for 


Bailey 


re- 
gauges are used 

The power plant’s evaporating system pro- 
vides a water purification efficiency of '%4- 
gallon. After 
this is increased to approximately one grain 
per gallon. The 1500-k.w. turbine has a 
3000-sq. ft. condenser with a 3500 g.p.m. cir- 
culating pump and the 3000-k.w. machine has 
a 6000 sq. ft. condenser, 
one of 5000 g.p.m. other of 3500 
g.p.m. capacity. 35,000 gal. of 
distilled water is provided in an underground 
concrete tank. 

The spray 


grain per storage, however, 


with two 
and the 


Storage of 


pumps, 


pond, several hundred yards 
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Cement pumps, located under the silos, keep the packing 
machines’ bins full all the time 


distant from the has a 


power plant, max- 
imum spray capacity of 13,500 g.p.m. It is 
of reinforced concrete construction and is 


102 ft. wide by 365 ft. long, + ft. deep and 


has a capacity of 1,000,000 gal. Five shallow 
wells are available to supply water for the 
whole operation, although the use of only 


In each well a 4x4-in. 
Allis-Chalmers centrifugal pump is mounted 
within suction lift of 
rravel. These pumps have a 
50 g.p.m. and are motor 


two is now necessary. 
the bottom of water 
capacity of 
driven. 


o 
s 
* 
0 


Precipitation Plant 


waste-heat boilers the exhaust 
fans pass the gases to a collecting flue lead- 
ing to the precipitation plant. The Cottrell 
system, furnished by the Western Precipita- 


From the 


tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif., is used. The 
plant consists of three 10-k.w. transformers, 
which step up the current from 440 to 


50,000 volts. 
tifiers pass 


Synchronous motor driven rec- 
the 50,000 volts, direct current, 
to the plates for precipitation. 

The plant is comprised of four treaters, 
each having four sections of reinforced-con- 





This crane takes care of the storage of several hundred carloads of coal until 
the tipple is built, which will handle 8 cars of coal at one setting 
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crete plates. Each treater is designed to have 
ample capacity for one kiln with a precipi- 
tation efficiency of 98%. Consequently, the 
precipitation plant is of excessive capacity 
as long as it has only the three kilns to 
The plant's single stack is 190 ft. 
high, 18 ft. in diameter at the bottom, and 
14 ft., 6 in. in diameter at the top; it has 
no lining. 

As dust is precipitated it drops into a 9-in. 
spiral conveyor, driven by a 5-h.p. motor 
through a speed reducer, which feeds a 
Fuller-Kinyon pump. Thus, instead of being 
spread over the village of Osborn and vicin- 
ity, the dust is pumped back and auto- 
matically fed to the kilns as created. 


serve. 


Clinker Handling and Storage 


There are three clinker coolers, 8 ft. in 
diameter by 80 ft. long, each driven by a 
30-h.p. motor through a speed reducer, and 
were furnished by the Vulcan Iron Works. 
From them the clinker discharges directly 
on a “Torpedo Rinne.” (“Rinne” is the 
German word for conveyor.) A “Torpedo 
Rinne” is of steel construction and oper- 
ates like a shaker, actually throwing or 
sliding the material, rather than conveying 
it. (This general type of conveyor is not 
new in this country, having proved espe- 
cially practical in power plants for coal and 
ash handling. These are the first of this 
particular type to be used in this country. 
They are low in power consumption and 
very economical in repairs.) 

The torpedo conveyor handling the clinker 
from the coolers can discharge at three dif- 
ferent points: The first point is a cross 
conveyor leading directly to the finish grind- 
ing mills: the second point is into an ele- 
vator leading to the clinker storage tanks: 
the third point is into an elevator which 
discharges into the general storage, which 
provides space for 500,000 bbl. of (ground) 
clinker, in addition to 100,000 bbl. in the 
three clinker tanks. 

At a point midway of the elevator serving 
the clinker tanks and the one serving stor- 
age, a third “Torpedo” conveyor crosses the 
main conveyor. This one is used for convey- 
ing clinker from either the tanks or from 
the hopper in the general storage, which is 
kent filled by the crane. Thus, the clinker 
handling facilities are very flexible, for it 
is possible to convey directly from the cool- 
ers to the finish grinding mills or to the 
storage tanks; or, if the tanks are full, it 
can continue on to the general storage. The 
three clinker tanks referred to above are 
circular and are of concrete construction. 
They are 67 ft. high and 50 ft. in diameter, 
each having a capacity of 35,000 bbl. 


Gypsum Storage 


Between two of the clinker tanks are 
interspaces for gypsum storage which ac- 
commodate a 90 days’ supply. These are 
filled by an enclosed chain-bucket elevator 
which is served by a belt conveyor running 
through a tunnel under the general storage. 
The conveyor will extend 


from a_ point 
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underneath a track hopper outside the gen- 
eral storage. This hopper is in the rock 
track outside the crusher building tempor- 
arily and until the tunnel is completed, the 
procedure is to have the railroad cars of 
gypsum enter directly into the storage to be 
unloaded by the crane, which deposits the 
gypsum in a hopper feeding the elevator, 
which takes it to the interspace bins. Gyp- 
sum is fed directly through a positive feeder 
to the “Torpedo” conveyor which leads to 
the finish grinding mills’ bins. 

Cement as discharged from the finish 
grinding mills is conveyed to the silos by the 
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of bags, while the fourth is for the storage 
of sacks before being put through the rotary 
cleaner. Belt conveyors, 30 in. wide, fur- 
nished by the B..F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
and driven by 5-h.p. motors through speed 
reducers, convey the bags to and from the 
cleaning machine, which was furnished by 
the H. W. Caldwell Co. The fourth floor 
also provides space for the W. W. Sly Co. 
dust arresters’ cabinets, fans and motors. 
Every dusty point in the packhouse is pro- 
vided with a collector, so that inside and 
outside, the entire plant is dustless. 

The company is now using a temporary 





Isn’t this machine shop a beauty? 


Fuller-Kinyon pumping system, the arrange- 
ment permitting the by-passing of the ce- 
ment direct to the bins above the packers, if 
desired. 


Silos and Packhouse 


There are ten silos, 80 ft. high, having a 
combined capacity of 250,000 bbl. Under 
them are four rows of screw conveyors, 
each driven by a 30-h.p. motor through a 
gear reduction unit. The conveyors empty 
into two cross conveyors, running in opposite 
directions, emptying, through rotary screens, 
into two Fuller-Kinyon pumps which dis- 
charge into the packing machines’ bins, the 
capacity of which is 315 bbl. each. In the 
packhouse four-3-spout 
Bates packers with Belt conveyors for rail- 
road loading. In addition, there are two 
3-spout packers in a separate wing of the 
packhouse for truck loading. Double tracks 
pass on each side of the building. 


proper there are 


The packhouse has four floors: The first 
is for the packing and handling of sacked 
cement exclusively ; the second ts exclusively 
for the storing of cleaned bags; the third is 
for the cleaning, sorting, sewing and tieing 


18-in. belt conveyor, extending from a track 
hopper through a concrete tunnel, to an en- 
closed chain-bucket elevator, 18 in. wide, of 
50-ft. centers. The elevator discharges on a 
24-in. belt, equipped with a Merrick “weigh- 
tometer,” leading to the coal dryer stock bins. 

The conveyor discharges into two Fuller- 
Lehigh vertical-type dryers of 10 tons per 
hour capacity. Hot air for these dryers is 
obtained exclusively from the clinker cool- 
ers, first being drawn through specially de- 
signed dust eliminators, which also reduce 
the temperature from around 900 deg. to 260 
deg. (The temperature is gauged by record- 
ing pyrometers. ) 

From the dryers the coal is fed through 
revolving table-type feeders (similar to those 
on the raw mills), into two 5 ft. 6 in. x 40 
ft. special designed ball tube mills, each 
300-h.p. motor 
through a 60-in. Cutler-Hammer magnetic 


driven by a synchronous 
clutch. The mills are equipped with a spe- 
They dis- 
charge into a 14-in. spiral conveyor (all 
the Jeffrey 
driven by a 15-h.p. 
motor through a speed reducer. The tail 


cial designed air-sweeping outfit. 


spiral conveyors furnished by 
Manufacturing Co.), 





end of the conveyor is fitted with a Link- 
Belt gear and silent chain drive for driving 
a cross spiral leading to two 
Fuller-Kinyon pumping outfits, one of which 
alternate. The dried 
powdered coal is pumped direct to the bins 
over the firing end of the kilns, and also to 
the bin for the special coal fired auxiliary 
boiler. 


conveyor 


is used only as an 


Machine Shop and Storeroom 


The machine shop and storeroom are sepa- 
rate buildings, each 55 ft. wide by 100 ft. 
long, located end to end with 30-ft. driveway 
connected with an overhead 


between and 


electric travelling crane. The storeroom is 
provided with every modern facility for the 
storing of spare parts and equipment, includ- 
ing an elaborate record filing system. Du- 
plicate parts for every machine or piece of 
equipment in the plant are kept in the store- 
room constantly, including complete motors 
and speed reduction units. 





Storeroom and machine shop; connected by traveling crane 


Precipitation plant, silos and packhouse; a wing 
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The machine shop is 
detail. 
motor. 


complete in every 
Every machine is driven by its own 
The shop’s equipment includes: A 
24-in. shaper; a 24-in. engine lathe; a key- 
a large and a small power hack 
saw; two high-speed drills; a 4 ft. radial 
drill; a combination cutter and 
a set of rolls; a power hammer, with 


seater ; 


punch, 
shears ; 
250-lb. ram; a pipe cutting machine; a pipe 
threading machine and a complete set of 
A 5-ton Northern overhead 
electric crane travels the shop's full length 


emery wheels. 


and into the storehouse. It is conceivable 
that any piece of equipment in the whole 
plant or quarry can be handled and repaired 


in this most modern machine shop. 


Personnel 
The designing of the plant was done by 
the company’s own engineers, based on the 
ideas of Mr. Leonardt, Chief Engineer 
Rieth, Mr. Binford, Mr. Coghlan and Mr. 
Arnold. The company also did its own con- 





Clubhouse is for the convenience of officials and guests 


of the packhouse (extreme right) is for motor track loading exclusively 
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struction work, excepting the silos, slurry 
and clinker tanks, which were designed and 
built by the MacDonald Engineering Co. 


The officers and operating personnel of 
the Southwestern Portland Cement Co. at 
Osborn are as follows: Carl Leonardt, pres- 
ident: C. C. Merrill, first vice-president, and 
C. A. Fellows, second vice-president, all of 
Los Angeles, Calif; A. Courchesne, vice- 
president, and James G. McNary, treasurer, 
both of El Paso, Texas; O. J. Binford, 
secretary, Dayton, Ohio; F. H. Powell, di- 
rector and sales manager of plant “B” at 
Victorville, Calif., who gives considerable 
of his time to the Osborn plant; W. C. 
Rieth, chief engineer, W. T. Groner, super- 
intendent, R. R. Coghlan, chief chemist, and 
has. Dp: 
Dayton. The general offices for the company’s 
plant “C’ (Osborn, 211-220 
42 N. Main street, 


Clugston, sales manager, all of 


Ohio) are at 


Mutual Home building, 
Dayton, 


Ohio. 
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See Modern Merchandizing 
Methods Applied to All 
Building Materials 


UILDING MATERIAL manufacturers 

throughout the country, by their various 
expedients for keeping up home construction 
as the national housing emergency passes 
into history, are borrowing lavishly from 
the sales policies of retail merchants, ac- 
cording to the Dow Service Daily Building 
Reports (New York City). 

Building material production in nearly 
every branch of the building construction 
industry has for the last five years been 
maintained at an ever increasing rate until 
today it stands at dizzy heights where a 
sudden slough would be serious. 

Heretofore nation-wide requirement for 
housing has, in a broad sense, placed the 
building material industry practically upon 
an order-taking basis. Recent developments, 
however, tend to show that old-fashioned 
selling will soon have to be resorted to, if, 
indeed, the time has not already arrived for 
it to be practiced. The most foresighted 
are already in the field and their method of 
attack shows, not only that they have an eye 
to giving reduced cost a prominent place in 
their program, but they are, in addition, 
adapting some of the very tactics that the 
retail merchant had to resort to after the 
spasm of national thriftlessness had its fling, 
following the war, in order to approximate 
the rate of sales they had been writing up 
before. 

Taking a leaf from the paint industry 
which worked out to practical operation the 
plan whereby a home owner could paint his 
house on the installment plan, the common 
brick manufacturers have a plan, similar in 
many respects, whereby if a man erects a 
home of brick, certain financial assistance 
will be given him by a financing organiza- 
tion sponsored by the manufacturers through 
local banks. 

The lumber manufacturers, not to be out- 
done in the fierce competition that has arisen 
in recent years between the manufacturers 
of cement, hollow tile, lumber and _ brick, 
the later vieing, in addition with the face 
brick manufacturer and both of them, in 
some parts of the country having to face 
unitedly, in addition, imported common and 
face brick, has worked out an appeal to the 
public along lines peculiar to the nature of 
its own business. 

In their efforts to maintain the popularity 
ot their material this industry makes a drive 
upon ascending costs, by standardizing its 
products so that every purchaser of lumber 
can go into the market and buy exactly the 
necessary amount of lumber with which to 
build his home in required lengths and di- 
mensions, thus eliminating waste. This pol- 
icy is based upon the idea that if a retail 
merchant sells a standardized article, the 
chances of dissatisfied purchasers are tre- 
mendously lessened. American standards 
hereafter will provide for lumber that has 
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proper strength, stiffness, superior nail hold- 
ing power, reasonable resistance to warping 
and durability in place. 

Another indication of the tendency to 
‘sell” building material, appliances, equip- 
ment and services is found in the organiza- 
tions of manufacturers, distributors or in- 
stallers of these materials that are springing 
up everywhere pledged to wipe out customs 
and practices which, because they are waste- 
ful, add to the cost of the structure, whether 
it be a skyscraper or a modest home. 

These organizations like the Portland Ce- 
ment, National Lumber, Electrical Board of 
Trade, Structural Steel Board of Trade and 
the district common brick associations that 
are being established in large cities all over 
the country, all offering to place at the hands 
of the consumer of the products they repre- 
sent quantities of fair dealing, honest meas- 
ures and lengths and weights, standards of 
quality, etc., eloquently bespeak the change 
that is taking place in the building construc- 
tion industry. 


‘ 


Better merchandising is the new call in 
the building material markets of the day. 
Some branches have undertaken national ad- 
vertising and publicity campaigns in order 
to give it impetus, but it is a cry, although 
long sounded in the wilderness of time-worn 
cost-consuming practices, that is bringing re- 
lief to present day building owners in the 
form of corrective measures now made 
mandatory by impending necessity. 


An Investigation of the Building 
Industry by Builders 


OSTS and methods of construction in 

all parts of the country are to be studied 
during the next thirty days by groups of 
nationally known builders who will visit 
more than forty cities. These builders, ac- 
cording to an announcement made here to- 
day, plan to carry on the most intensive 
examination of its own affairs yet made by 
a major industry. 

The builders, acting as executives of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
will form into five groups this month, meet- 
ing in northern cities to follow as many dif- 
ferent itineraries that will take them to 
Dallas, Texas, where a summarizing con- 
ference will be held, October 5, 7 and 8. 


Coming after three months during which 
all records for volume of construction car- 
ried on have been shattered, the broadcast 
studies are to be made at a particularly apt 
time, the contractors feel. 

Scrutinizing attention will be directed 
toward both public and private construction. 
A large amount of the study devoted to pri- 
vate construction will center in ethical prac- 
tices of the various elements of the industry. 
This will lead to a close survey of the meth- 
ods of financing construction operations. 
Elimination of certain financing methods 
now prevalent will result in fictitious build- 
ing costs being less often presented to the 
public as excuses for high rental rates. 
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In connection with public construction 
work, the contractors expect to develop 
many facts along the same lines as those 
which they made public at Washington last 
May concerning waste of funds by govern- 
mental units handling operations without 
use of competitive contracts. 

Of the five groups the one making the 
first start and with the longest itinerary 
ahead of it is scheduled to go to Denver 
from Chicago, thence to the following cities : 
Salt Lake City, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, El Paso and 
Dallas. 

A second party will leave Minneapolis 
September 25, proceeding to Des Moines, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Little Rock, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas. 

Starting at Washington, September 27, an- 
other group will visit the following cities: 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Miami, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Shreveport and Dallas. 

Boston will be the meeting place of other 
builders whose itinerary will include Bridge- 
port, New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Washington, Richmond, Char- 
lotte and Dallas. 

The fifth group will leave Cleveland Sep- 
tember 27 and will go to Toledo, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Knoxville, Nashville, 
Memphis and Dallas. 


New Field Secretary for Asso- 
ciated General Contractors 
ORTER S. McCORMICK, who has been 


in contact with highway contractors for 
many years, has joined the staff of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors as a field secre- 
tary. His previous associations with the 
Standard Oil Co. and with the Texas Oil 
Co., in handling asphalt sales and distribu- 
tions, have made him keenly cognizant of 
the problems of highway builders and the 
manner in which the A. G. C. can best go 
about aiding in solution of these problems. 

Mr. McCormick left Washington head- 
quarters recently to undertake his first field 
work, which will be situated in Tennessee. 

He is a member of several associations 
whose personnels are composed of men in- 
terested in highway affairs, including the 
American Road Builders’ Association and the 
American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments. 


Postpone North Dakota Rate 
Hearing 


HE North Dakota sand and gravel case, 

brought by the North Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau Federation before the State Rail- 
road Commission at Bismarck, has been 
postponed to a later date, it is reported by 
N. E. Williams, traffic commissioner of the 
Fargo Commercial Club. In this case the 
intrastate rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
rock within the state of North Dakota are 
under attack and a lower level of rates is 
sought—Fargo (N. D.) News. 































HE new plant of the Clinchfield Port- 
land Cement Corp. just put into opera- 
tion is one of the most modern and fully 
equipped wet process plants in the country. 
The plant is noted for the complete ab- 
sence of the customary tunnels and under- 
ground conveyors, all being 
handled by locomotives and traveling cranes. 


materials 


The general arrangement is in a_ straight 
line, thereby causing the materials to travel 
from one department to the other with a 
minimum conveying cost. It is located at 
Clinchfield, Ga., 30 miles south of Macon 
on the Georgia, Southern and Florida R. R 
Here an abundance of soft limestone and 
fuller’s earth have been found at the plant 
site. Kaolin is supplied from pits located 
a few miles north of the plant on the above 
railroad. The first concrete was poured 
August 2, 1924; and the steam lines were 
tested out April 10, 1925. 
waste heat boilers and complete power gen- 


Considering that 


erating units were installed, the period of 
construction may be considered one of record 
time. 
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Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation 
Starts New Plant, Clinchfield, Ga. 


Another 


Record Set for 


Quarry and Clay Pit 


The limestone is so soft that very little 
When 
drilling is necessary it is done with a No. 
14 Junior Sanderson-Cyclone drill. Exca- 
vating the limestone and fuller’s earth is 
done with a No. 37 Marion full revolving 
steam shovel mounted on caterpillars. The 


drilling and blasting are required. 


materials are brought to the crushing plant 
in 5-yd. side-dump cars hauled by 10x16-in. 
+-wheel, 36-in. gauge, saddle-tank locomo- 
tives. 

The kaolin is excavated with an Erie 
type “B” caterpillar mounted steam shovel 
and brought to the plant at Clinchfield in 
standard-gauge cars. A spur track enters 
the clay compartment of the raw material 
storage, where the cars are unloaded by the 
traveling crane. 


Rock Crusher Plant 


Limestone and fuller’s earth are dumped 
from cars directly into a No. 15N_ Allis- 
Chalmers gyratory crusher—belt driven by a 
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Rapid Construction 
Work—Fuller’s Earth Used for One Raw Material 


125-h.p., 720-r.p.m. slip-ring motor. Mater- 
ials so crushed discharge directly into a 
42-in. pan conveyor feeding a 60-in. by 16-ft. 
revolving screen operating at 12 r.p.m. and 
making a product 2 in. in diameter. Tailings 
10-in. 
Worthington high speed crusher producing 
stone of 2-in. maximum. A 24-in. belt con- 
veyor carries the product from this crusher 
to the 42-in. conveyor for sizing in the 


from the screen discharge into a 


screen. The product of the screen is carried 
to storage by a 24-in. belt conveyor. This 
department has a capacity of 200 tons per 
hour. earth are 


Limestone and  fuller’s 


handled separately. 


Raw Material Storage 

This department is 75 ft. wide by 320 ft. 
long with a total storage capacity of 28,400 
tons of materials. This is divided into three 
compartments; stone, 16,200 tons; fuller’s 
earth, 5200 tons; kaolin or clay, 7000 tons. 
A 6-ton Shepard electric crane equipped with 
clam-shell bucket 
entire length of the building and distributes 


a 24-vd. travels the 





Panoramic view of the new Clinchfield, Georgia, plant of the 
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the material into storage or into the raw 
mill, as required. 


Raw Mill 


Limestone and fuller’s earth are deposited 
by the crane into two large steel hoppers 
having a total capacity of 184 tons. Each 
hopper feeds a No. 722 Allis-Chalmers “com- 
peb” mill. The clay is deposited by the crane 
into a steel hopper feeding a 16-ft. American 
wash-mill, where sufficient water is added to 
disintegrate the clay and make a thin slip 
or slurry. This slurry then passes by gravity 
into a 18-ft. diameter by 12-ft. deep agitating 
basin. Both the wash mill and agitating 
basin are driven by motors direct-connected 
through Foote gear reducers. 

F 
rotary bucket wheel feeders and the feed is 


Clay is fed to the “compeb” by means « 


accurately controlled by means of a Moore 
and White speed reducer. 

Water is added at the “compebs” to the 
extent of 36% by weight of the slurry. 

The “compeb” mills are direct-connected 
to General Electric 500-h.p. super-synchron 
ous motors—180 r.p.m. The capacity of this 
department is 3000 bbl. per day and it is so 
arranged that another unit can be easily 
added. 


Slurry Storage 


Leaving the “compeb” mills the slurry is 
elevated to three correcting basins, each 
having a capacity of 217 bbl. These dis- 
charge into two mix basins containing 770 
bbl. each. After the slurry has been thor 
oughly agitated it is elevated into three 
1000 bbl. storage basins. The = slurry is 
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handled throughout with malleable iron buck- 
ets equipped with manganese steel chains. All 
storage basins and elevator casings are of 
concrete built with continuous sliding forms. 
The slurry is agitated mechanically as well 
as with air. 

The agitating machinery was furnished by 
F. L. Smidth & Co. and is direct-connected 
to motors through Foote speed reducers. 

Worthington feather valve compressors 
furnish air for agitation. High or low pres- 
sure air may be used, as required. 


Kiln Building 


Slurry from the storage basins is elevated 
to two bucket wheel feeders, each feeding a 
10-ft. diameter by 175 ft. long rotary kiln, 
furnished by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. The kilns are operated by 75-h.p. 720 
r.p.m. slip-ring motors through silent chain 
drives. The first 40 ft. of the kilns are 
lined with high grade fire-brick. The next 
105 it. are insulated with 3 in. of calcined 
“Sil-o-cel” under fire-brick and the last 30 
ft. are again lined with a good grade of fire- 
brick. 

The kilns discharge into pits from which 
clinker is elevated and discharged into the 
storage yard. Air seals are provided at both 
ends of the kilns so that any air entering the 
kilns from any other source than the fans 
must pass over hot clinker in the pits and 
become preheated. 

Each kiln is equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
coal-feeding apparatus attached under bins, 
each having a capacity of 29 tons of pulver- 


ized coal. Sensitive adjustment of the coal 
feed may be obtained by Moore and White 
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speed reducers. Air for combustion is fur- 
nished by No. 9 American blowers direct- 
connected to 20-h.p. 1200 r.p.m. motors. 


Clinker Storage and Clinker Mill 


Clinker is distributed into a storage space 
75 it. by 200 ft. having a capacity of 75,000 
bbl. Additional storage is available, if re- 
quired. For the present a locomotive crane 
moving over a standard-gauge track along 
either side of the storage will handle clinker 
into the mill by lifting it into a large con- 
crete receiving hopper built integral with the 
finish mill wall. Under this hopper is located 
a 36-in. “poidometer” which weighs the 
clinker coming into the mill. 

Gypsum is stored in a large concrete bin 
having a capacity of 550 tons. It may be 
unloaded directly from cars or taken from 
storage and elevated into a steel hopper over 
a l4-in. “poidometer” which weighs the re- 
quired amount of gypsum. The poidometers 
are so arranged that the materials dis- 
charge together into the boot of an elevator. 
\ drag conveyor carries the material from 
the head of the elevator into two steel stor- 
age bins having a total capacity of 294 tons. 
Two Bradley “Hercules” mills located be- 
neath the above bins serve as “break-down 
mills” for two 7-ft. by 22-ft. Allis-Chalmers 
tube mills. The product ‘of the Hercules 
mills, passing a 20-mesh screen, is raised by 
elevator to another drag conveyor which in 
turn carries it to the two large steel bins 
over the tube mills. The capacity of this 
department is amply large to take care of 
future expansion. For the first two kilns it 
will only be necessary to run one of the two 
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Construction view showing kilns and waste heat boiler 


units, the serving as a reserve. 
mills are direct-mounted 
The 


means of 500-h.p. 


The “Hercules” 
to 300-h.p. super-synchronous motors. 
tube mills are driven by 
These are 


super-synchronous motors. exact 


duplicates of the motors driving the “com- 


peb” mills in the raw department 


Cement Storage, Packing House, 


Bag House 
The finished cement is discharged from 
the tube mills into an elevator which feeds 


a 16-in. screen conveyor. The conveyor car- 
ries the cement into the large storage bins 


or into the bins over the packing machines, 





General view of the completed 


Construction view showing raw-grinding department and 


concrete correcting basins 


as the case may require. There are eight 
large bins and three interstices or star bins 
having a total storage capacity of 90,000 bbl. 
of cement. 

Cement is reclaimed by a system of con- 
veyors and elevators terminating over and 
feeding four packing bins of concrete built 
integral with the packing house. These bins 
have a capacity of 300 bbl. each and feed the 
cement to Bates packing ma- 
The filled bags are carried to cars 


three-spout 
chines. 
on 30-in. belt conveyors, loading being done 
on both sides of the building. The packing 
house has a capacity of 5000 bbl. in eight 
hours. A large bag house of concrete adjoins 


kiln building 


the packing house and has the usual equip- 
ment for receiving, cleaning and repairing 
bags returned to the mill. 


Coal House and Coal Storage 


Run of mine or slack coal is discharged 
from railroad cars into a standard 12-it. 
track hopper. A reciprocating feeder passes 
the coal to a roll crusher which crushes the 
coal to l-in. and down, if coal is sent to the 
mill. If the coal goes to storage the crusher 
is by-passed. An elevator serving the crusher 
raises the coal to a 24-in. belt conveyor so 
arranged that the coal may be carried to a 
bin over the drier or to storage, as required. 
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Completed packing hcuse, bins, and hog house 


Construction view of packing house and cement storage silos 
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Kiln building and waste-heat boiler house Power house, left, store house and machine shop 











General view of finish end of mill 


View frem south showing raw material storage 
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When coal 


charged into 


is carried to the mill it is dis 


a steel bin holding 15 tons and 
connected to its discharge 


having opening a 


14-in. poidometer. The poidometer serves as 


a feeder for the drier and also gives the 
tonnage of coal handled daily. A No. 10- 
class A Ruggles-Coles drier is used. The 


dried coal is raised by elevator into three 
24-ton capacity steel bins over the pulveriz 
ers. Each bin serves a 5-roll Raymond mill 
having a capacity of 6 tons per hour. Each 
60-h.p., 450 


Coal pulverized to a fineness 


mill is direct-connected to a 


r.p.m. motor. 
of 96% through a 100-mesh sieve is carried 
12-in. 


conveyor driven through speed reducer and 


to the kiln bins by means of a Screw 


motor. 


Waste Heat and Boiler Plant 


Each kiln is connected at the receiving end 
and Wilcox waste-heat 


boiler having a rated capacity of 669 h.p. The 


with a Babcock 
boilers are connected with a common flue so 
arranged with dampers that either boiler or 
kiln may be operated alone. 
8x70-ft. 


The kilns are 
also arranged with steel stack in 
order to provide for continuous operation ot 
the. kilns in case the boilers are down for 
repairs. The hot gases are drawn from the 
kilns, through the boilers and economizers 
and are finally discharged through a com- 
mon steel breeching and concrete stack into 
the atmosphere. Up to the present time th: 
gases leaving the kilns at 1050° F. are dis- 
charged at 375° F. thereby successfully fur- 
nishing enough steam to carry the entire mill 
load without forcing the kilns. 

The boilers are equipped with Green econ- 
omizers and fans, the latter being driven by 
100-h.p. variable speed motors. The concrete 
stack is 12 it. diameter by 125 ft. high and 
was built by the Heine Chimney Co. 

The waste heat boiler plant also includes 
one hand fired boiler of the Stirling type 
with a capacity of 389 h.p. for use in starting 
the plant after a complete shut-down. All 
boilers are supplied with Copes feed water 
regulators. ; 

Power Plant 


This department is located a few 
of the boiler house. 


feet west 
It is equipped with two 





A sample of the company dwelling houses located on 
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Spray pond—cooling water system at the right 


General Electric 1000-k.w., 2300-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 3600-r.p.m. turbo-generators. 
Condensers and all power and boiler equip- 
ment except exciters are located in the base- 
ment. Condensers were built by the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp. and have 
Va- 
cuum and condensate pumps operating with 
them are motor driven with General Electric 
motors. 


cooling surfaces of 2980 sq. ft. each. 


The generators are supplied with 
surface air Circulating water for 


these may be supplied from the condensate 


coolers. 


pumps or from storage tank as may be re- 
quired. The water so heated is used in the 
hot water heater. 

Excitation for the entire plant is furnished 
either by a 75-k.w. turbo-driven exciter or a 
In either case the 
exhaust from the turbines is piped to the 
Cochrane 


875-k.w. dual driven set. 


feed water heater and used for 
heating water for the boilers. In the case 
of the dual driven set the turbine stops and 
automatically starts the motor if the feed 
water gets too hot. There are duplicate mo- 
tor driven centrifugal boiler feed pumps and 
piston type 
pump. 
washer 


one steam driven boiler feed 


driven tube 


cleaning the 


There is also a steam 


pump for condenser 


tubes. 

Condenser water is supplied from pumps 
located approximately 1000 ft. distant. These 
pumps, two in number have a capacity of 
3600 g.p.m. each and force water through a 
30-in. concrete pipe. Water returns from the 
condenser through another 30-in. pipe to the 


the Dixie Highway 





cooling pond where it is cooled by means of 
spray nozzles. The pond has a capacity of 
5,000,000 gal. Water for the boilers may be 
supplied either from the condenser discharge 
or from a 50,000-gal. service tank located 
on the east side of the plant. 

The 


steam 


designed for 175-lb 
and 100 superheat. 
Every precaution was taken to conserve heat 


boilers were 


pressures deg. 
wherever possible and to avoid condensation. 

A 15x9'3x12-in. direct-connected compres- 
sor of feather valve type driven by a 100- 
h.p., motor is lo- 
cated in the power house basement and fur- 
nishes high pressure air for the mill. 

The switchboard of black slate is located 


227-r.p.m. synchronous 


on the main floor of the power house and 
is provided with all the usual recording in- 
struments. Meters giving the power used in 
each department as well as for the larger 
All the switchboard 
mechanisms are located in a specially con- 


grinding units are used. 


structed chamber in the basement directly 
under the switchboard making the arrange 
Current at 
2300 volts is distributed to the various de- 


ment more convenient and safer. 


partments by means of underground cables. 
Current for motors under 40 h.p. is stepped 
down to 440 volts by means of transformers 
placed in convenient locations in each de 
partment. Motors 40 h.p. and over use cur- 
rent at 2200 volts. 

A well equipped machine shop and_ store 
50x160 ft. located convenient to the 
power house completes the plant buildings 
This building and the power house are ot 


room 


concrete and steel with expanded metal and 


stucco sides. The ‘remaining buildings are 


of concrete and steel covered with copper 
hardened corrugated galvanized iron. 

Standardization of machinery was consid 
ered carefully in designing the plant as were 
also the comfort and safety of employes. 
Ample space and light was provided through 
out the plant and belts were almost entirely 
eliminated by the use of speed reducers «i 
rect-connected through motors. 

An attractive building of hollow tile cov- 
ered with stucco house the office and labora 
tory forces. In addition to the above the 
company has a group of cottages at Perry. 
Ga., seven miles away, for use for plant 
employes. 

The principal contractors connected with 
the construction of the plant were the fol- 
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lowing: Spencer Construction Co., all con- 
crete construction, silos, packing house and 
bag house; Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
structural steel; General Electric Co., elec- 
trical equipment; Babcock and Wilcox Co., 
waste-heat boilers; Allis-Chalmers Co., kilns, 
crushers and grinding machinery; F. L. 
Smidth & Co., agitating machinery; Link- 
Belt Co., elevating and conveying machinery ; 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., con- 
densers, pumps, etc.; Bradley Pulverizer Co., 
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Hercules mills; Chattanooga Boiler & Tank 
Co., bins, tanks, etc. 

The new plant may be termed a Clinchfield 
product, being designed by the operating and 
construction forces of the Clinchfield Port- 
land Cement Corporation under the direction 
of Felix Guenther, Jr., general manager, 
with C. J. Lofstedt as designing engineer. 

Personnel 

John A. Miller, Nazareth, Penn., is presi- 

dent; James A. Blair, Jr., first vice-presi- 
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dent; H. R. Dermis, vice-president; War- 
ren P. Eaton, secretary; W. M. Bennett, 
Jr., treasurer and assistant secretary; Felix 
Guenther, Jr., general manager; M. M. 
Hunter, sales manager; Guy D. Pitts, assis- 
tant-treasurer and purchasing agent; E. P. 
Newhand, chief chemist. 

The operating personnel of the new mill 
consists of C. C. Miller, superintendent; C. 





New Cement Plant for Colorado 


HE newly organized Midwest Portland 

Cement Co., holding nearly 1000 acres 
of raw material, including water rights, 21 
miles west of Pueblo, Colo., on the Arkan- 
sas river and close to the two large cement 
works at Portland and Concrete, plans the 
construction of a plant to cost between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000, with a production 
of about 2,500 bbl. per day. 

There is plenty of water for all purposes 
on the land and large water rights on the 
Arkansas river. The Santa Fe railroad has 
a branch on the property with a depot, and 
a 500-ft. spur leading to the factory site. 
The Rio Grande R. R. is on the opposite 
bank of the river. A good location for a 
town lies close to the mill site. A supply of 
coal is located within a few miles. 

A 300-ft. drop leads from the shale de- 
posit to the factory site, furnishing a fac- 
tor in cutting the cost of production by 
taking advantage of gravity. Practically no 
overburden lies on the shale, and in many 
places it is fully exposed, while in others it 
carries only a few inches. The officers of 
the company are: R. J. Messier, president ; 
Ben Gibson, vice-president; A. F. Taka- 
mine, secretary-treasurer; Robinson and 
Robinson, attorneys, and Hartley and Dar- 
man, engineers—Denzver (Colo.) Rocky 
Mountain News. 


Ireland Brothers to Re-enter the 
Quarry Business 
C E. IRELAND, vice-president and gen- 
* eral manager of the Birmingham Slag 
Co., has purchased an interest in the Ocala 
Lime Rock Co., of Ocala, Fla., and has 
become its new president. No change in 
his connection with the Birmingham Slag 
Co. has been made. Other officers of the slag 
company have purchased 
Ocala Lime Rock Co. 
The Ocala Lime Rock Co., started in 
1920, was a pioneer in the lime rock indus- 
try in Florida and has successfully grown 


interests in the 


until it is now one of the largest quarry 
operations in that part of the 
Many 


country. 
have been announced, 
among them plans for doubling the output 
of the company by enlarging operations 
and opening of new quarries. 


changes 


The capital stock has been increased from 
$100,000 to $250,000. A new plant, to be 
known as plant No. 5, located about five 
miles south of Ocala, on the Seaboard rail- 





C. E. Ireland, whose interests include 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag 


road, has been started and is expected to 
be in operation within a short time. Other 
changes in personnel are: 

C. G. Rose, the 


treasurer of the 


former secretary and 
becomes vice- 
manager. W. N. 
Horne, for many years with the company, 


company, 
president and general 
becomes secretary-treasurer. The new direc- 
tors are: C. G. Rose, W. N. Horne, both 
of Ocala: C. E. Ireland and G. C. McCul- 
lough, of Birmingham, and C. B. Ireland, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Montgomery Gravel Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

The Irelands, father and sons, were origi- 
nally in the quarry business in Ohio. They 
were formerly with the France Stone Co. of 
Toledo, and have many friends in the quarry 
industry. 


Road Building in the United 
States During 1924 
CCORDING to statistics gathered by 
Public Roads, U.S. 


Agriculture, 


the Bureau of 


Department of more than 


23,000 miles of road were built or sur- 
faced in the state systems during 1924 
The surfaced mileage constructed by 


types was as follows: 


J. Lofstedt, operating engineer; N. V. 

Geyer, chemist. 
Sand-clay 1,385 
oS 7,660 
Waterbound macadam . 467 
Surface-treated macadam 1,000 
Bituminous macadam....... . 997 
NO EE TE ae 120 
Bituminous concrete 564 
Cement concrete... . 4,850 
Brick and other block pavements...... 164 


The bureau estimates that at the end 
of 1923 there were surfaced roads in the 
state systems totaling 111,400 miles. Add- 
ing the mileage surfaced in 1924, after 
making allowance for the fact that a por- 
tion of the new work consisted of the re- 
surfacing of old roads, it is indicated that 
approximately half of the 251,610 miles 
embraced in the state systems were sur- 
faced at the beginning of the present year. 
These figures represent work done under 
state supervision, including Federal-aid 
work off the state systems. Progress in 
1925 should be at least as great as in 1924, 
according to present information. 

The following table shows the status 
of improvement in the various states: 





Total Total 
mileage mileage 
States Total surfaced surfaced 

mileage at end dur- 
in system of 1923 ing 1924 
Alabama 3,958.0 1,361.3 359.5 
Arizona 1,891.6 1,252.6 221.6 
Arkansas 6,414.8 2,348.0 1,316.0 
California 6,400.0 2,924.0 509.9 
Colorado 8,923.0 3,348.0 77.6 
Connecticut 1,780.5 1,614.1 131.7 
Delaware .... 350.5 350.5 67.3 
Florida 3,508.5 1,901.8 274.9 
Georgia 6,235.9 2,158.5 314.0 
Idaho ..... 4,071.3 1,292.8 235.9 
Illinois 4,817.5 2,398.4 1,399.2 
Indiana 3,818.8 3,611.6 508.5 
Iowa 6,646.6 2,307.5 *897.7 
Kansas 6,696.0 669.0 335.6 
Kentucky 6,500.0 1,337.1 447.5 
i.ouisiana 7,000.0 2,723.6 677.6 
Maine 1 1,090.9 94.5 
Maryland va : 2,095.5 151.7 
Massachusetts 1,477.5 1,464.7 79.2 
Michigan 6,581.7 5,501.7 813.9 
Minnesota 6,973.8 5,279.1 842.1 
Mississippi 5,400. 2,163.8 273.1 
Missouri... 7,640.0 1,028.4 1,268.0 
Montana 7,957.0 603.0 148.0 
Nebraska .. 5,742.3 363.9 562.7 
Nevada _..... 2,704.3 381.8 323.7 
New Hampshire 1,367.4 1,064.1 90.4 
New Jersey . 1,030.3 1,009.4 124.0 
New Mexico 7 ,963.! 1,107.5 396.7 
New York .... 11,260 8,931.3 574.8 
North Carolina 6,100.1 4,374.1 1,074.2 
North Dakota 4,860. 509.0 358.3 
Ohio 10,465. 4,769.6 970.7 
Oklahoma 5,556.0 1,047.0 331.5 
Oregon 4,339.7 2,625.0 389.0 
Pennsylvania ¥10,718.3 6,305.5 1,179.3 
Rhede Island 761.6 387.2 32.2 
South Carolina 4,015.3 2,283.4 511.0 
South Dakota : 5,541.8 1,127.7 814.9 
Tennessee 4,618.0 2,359.7 445.5 
Texas 16,668.0 6,532.1 862.0 
Utah . 3,132.3 817.3 175.9 
Vermont 4,453.0 fp PY | 194.9 
Virginia 4,399.5 2,174.0 341.7 
Washington 3,075.6 2473.2 396.8 
West Virginia 3,532.0 710.1 505.9 
Wisconsin . 7 dead 5,749.5 567.0 
Wyoming 3,189.7 500) 495.9 
Totals 251,610.9 23,164.90 


*State trunk roads only. 
: 


‘Includes State-aid system 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 


Launder of Waste Materials 
By H. L. Aldrich 


Ass't Superintendent, P. Koenig Coal Co.'s 
Gravel Plant, Oxford, Mich. 


OR the Helps and Hints columns I sub- 

mit the idea below that may be old else- 
where but new to us at this plant. 

We found it necessary a short time ago to 
provide a return flume for a quantity of wa- 
ter carrying sand and silt. We had con- 
structed a pebble washer over our head pul- 
ley on the loading conveyor, using an open 
flattened pipe discharging on the pebbles as 
they passed over a perforated screen. The 
screen passed the water and dirt through into 


a: 
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This job was quickly and easily constructed 

and works perfectly. The expense was much 
less than if an ordinary flume had been con- 
structed and it provided a use for pipe that 
was otherwise “excess baggage.” 


Swinging Chute for Loading 
Cars 

EVERAL 

chutes have been shown from time to 

time among these “Hints and Helps.” That 

which is shown in the picture is not so novel 


arrangements of swinging 


but it is such a neat and simple device that 
it is worth a place in these pages. 








A launder for waste sand and silt easily and cheaply erected 


a box and from there we had to flume it 
away. 

The flume had to be about forty feet in 
the air at the intake and we were bothered 
about building it at that height without quite 
an expense. It happened that we had on 
hand a quantity of welded eight inch pipe 
in 30-ft. lengths with flanges. This pipe 
was surplus and doing no one any good by 
lying in a pile so we conceived the idea of 
using it for a return flume. 

We did this by raising two single tama- 
rack poles, of the required height, to each 
length of pipe. Each pole had a short cross 


arm bolted in place to carry the pipe and a 
piece of messinger wire for tying in. On the 
box end we cut a round hole and bolted the 


flange to it. 


The material to be loaded is brought by 
a conveyor which runs in a tunnel under 
ground bins, or stockpiles. The conveyor 
discharges into a box and the swinging 
chute (which is of steel) is attached so that 
it receives the discharge through a hole in 
the bottom of the box in all positions. 

The chute is suspended from a crane-arm 
that is attached to a post at one side by a 
rope that passes through blocks so that it 
can be raised and lowered to any height. It 
is swung by a rope handled by the man who 
has charge of loading the cars. He is 
shown inside the car but he can handle it 
just as well from a point outside the car. 

This device is in use at the plant of the 
Detroit-Oxford Gravel and Stone Co., Ox- 
ford, Mich. 





Swinging chute for loading cars 


Removal of Drill Steel 
from Chucks 
By IRA LIMMEN 
HEN a steel drill has become rigidly 
stuck in the chuck of a stoper drill, the 
stoper is usually, as a last resort, sent to 
the blacksmith shop. A more direct method 
is as follows: Another stoper from a nearby 
working is obtained and a short steel starter 
is inserted in the chuck. The second stoper 
is placed in position, and the starter forced 
against the stuck drill steel at the collar of 
the hole. This secures the first machine in 






Drill steel stuck >Hi 
In chuck -°"" & 


Loosening drill steel when stuck 
in chuck 
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position and allows its weight to hang upon 
the steel. The air is then turned on, and 
the blows of the hammer quickly release 
the stuck steel—Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press. 

[This will especially interest those who 
work in limestone mines where overhand 
stoping is the practice.—Eb. } 





Cleaning Screen for Loading 


Washed Stone 
LEANING screens are often used for 
loading gravel. This, which is shown 
in the picture, is a little unusual because it 
is used for loading washed stone. It is also 
a neat and light-weight arrangement. 

The chute which comes from the wash- 
ing plant above is of steel plate and is 
hung by a bail which is attached to a rope 
which is not shown. Just above the bail is a 
section that contains a screen over which 
the material flows on the way to the car. 
The fines go through on the bottom of the 
chute and run until they meet a_ baffle 
placed under the screen and in front of 
the pipe shown. So the fines go out of the 
pipe and the coarse goes to the car. The 
pipe is jointed by a rubber connection which 
allows it to be swung from side to side. 

In this case the device is to insure clean- 
liness of product rather than to insure good 
sizing. The washed stone is chemical lime- 
stone and must be quite free from clay. If 
any clay escapes the washer it will go with 
the fines and the fines, which are in very 
small quantity, may be discarded or re- 
washed. If there is no clay with the fines, 
which is almost always the case, the fines 
are shovelled on the car to be shipped with 


the coarse. This device is in use at the 


Rock Products 


Valmeyer plant of the Columbia Quarry Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


Gate and Skirt Boards for 
Conveyor Belt 

N excellent arrangement for delivering 
from a bin to a belt conveyor is shown 
in the accompanying picture. The spout from 
the bin is at 45 deg. and the inclination is in 
the direction of the belt travel. The end 
of the spout is closed by a sliding plate con- 
trolled by a lever and skirt boards keep the 
material from rolling off the edge of the 


N 
wr 


belt. The arrangement is equally good for 
crushed stone and gravel plants. 

The flat plate which closed the spout is 
attached to four hangers on the ends of 
which are rollers like those used on a barn 
door. One of them shows quite plainly 
below the figure 5 which is painted on the 
spout. These rollers rest on angle irons 
bolted to the sides of the spout which serve 
as tracks. They are carried a considerable 
distance beyond the spout to allow the spout 
to be fully opened. 

The flat plate is moved by a lever which 
shows in part in the picture. The bolt on 





Gate and skirt boards for conveyor belt 





Cleaning screen for loading washed sand for shipment 


which it turns is just outside of the picture 
and to the right. Pulling the lever down 
opens the spout. 

To allow the plate to be set to any open- 
ing desired there is a notched bar, which 
shows at the left of the spout and a spring 
catch on the end of the lever. This holds 
the gate in any position. 

The skirt boards at the side of the spout 
are hung on bent supports of 1 x 4%-in. 
steel. They can be lifted easily and will 
return to the same position after being re- 
leased. If a stone catches under the edge of 
one of them it is not held to tear the belt, 
as very often happens with a fixed skirt 
board. The spring hangers allow the skirt 
board to lift and the stone rolls out and 
goes on up the belt without doing any dam- 
age. 

This arrangement is in use at the J. C. 
Stewart plant at Oxford, Mich. 


EVERAL plant superintendents are re- 

ceiving $5 checks for Hints and Helps. 
Surely every superintendent has some kink 
he has worked out. If you have got any 
good suggestions from the other fellow, why 
not let him have yours? 
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Pacific Portland Cement Com- 
pany Notes Offered 


HE Mercantile Securities Co. of Califor- 





























nia are offering at 100 and interest $2.- 
000,000 6% secured serial gold notes. 

Dated April 15, 1925; due serially April, 
1928, to 1937. Interest payable A. & O. with- 
out deduction for normal federal income tax 




















































up to 2% at Mercantile Trust Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, trustee. Denomina- 


tion, $1000 and $500. Callable on 60 days’ 
notice on or before April 15, 1927, at 103; 
thereafter redemption premium shall be re- 
duced 4% for each succeeding year or 
fraction thereof. Exempt from personal 
property taxes in California. 

Data from letter of President Robert B. 


Henderson, San Francisco, March 28, are 
as follows: 
History and Business—Pacific Portland 


Cement .Co. was originally 
California in 1901. 
creasing business 
ital and 


incorporated in 
In 1905 its rapidly in- 
demanded additional cap- 


the Pacific Portland Cement Co., 


Stock 
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Financial News and Comment 
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Consolidated, was incorporated, acquiring the 
assets of the old company. Today it oper- 
ates two cement mills witha daily capacity 
of 7000 bbl. and two plaster 
daily capacity of 800 tons. 


mills with a 

Security—Secured by a first mortgage lien 
upon the company’s new Redwood City plant, 
recently constructed at a approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. This mill has a capacity of 
2750 bbl. per day, and raw materials adjacent 
with direct land and sea shipping facilities. 
Company’s other plants, valued at approxi- 
mately $9,000,000, are located as follows: Ce- 
ment plant at Cement, Solano county, Cali- 
fornia; limestone quarries near Auburn, El 
Dorado county, California; 
Gerlach, Nev. ; 
ley, California. 


cost of 


plaster mill near 
plaster mill in Imperial Val- 
Company also owns quarries 
and other raw material reserves in 
Placer, Tulare and Kern counties 
and Clark County, Nevada. Company 
the trust indenture securing 
these notes not to mortgage any of the prop- 
erties not specifically pledged under the issue 
unless these notes participate equally in the 


Amador, 
. California, 
will 
covenant in 


be welcomed by the editor.) 






















































+Quotations by True, Webber & Co., 


(a) Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 















































*Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, 
Chicago. 
reo -eweee by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Date Par 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common) **...000........eseesee: Sept. 14 100 
Bienes seoriend soement Ao, Coreterred eo ecas secs acess scasceccssasstaccasecsccecccenesecns Sept. 11 100 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Sept. 16 No par 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)......0.0..2.00...2::ceeecee Sept. 14 No par 
Avian eoruand scement Co, Coreterred) ©" ....<.-5oc ccc. cock ccc cc cscs encccceieeses Sept. 11 33% 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common)3}.......00..0...eeee Sept. 10 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred) ?..................-.-0-- Sept. 10 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes) + Beet 10 0 Sees 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)................... Aug. 29 100 
UR ge SS TSE CESSES UE Gc (ccs fc co (eee rer Ue PA ef ee ep oe ee 
PiceutestnRNANL NACL GERWEL G5G. HERE DOPEOETET ) ucsccs ices eccsctcceceaatecsiceciesnescucnews «© keceaseaccceees («tne 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common)......... Sept. 16 100 
Canada Cement Co. Ltd. (preferred)............. \ug. 4 100 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (serial bonds) Tune 30 ; 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stc-ne, Sept. 12 No par 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred)............. Sept. 12 100 
Dolese and Shepard (crushed stone) (a). Sept. 16 100 
cant eoruana “cement Co; COommion) 9%... ....<. <0. cccencoseenesetcnesecosecnsnvercesossapesascononcece Sept. 11 50 
Giant Portiand Cement Co. (preferred) ** Sept. 11 _ 50 
eran RR SRINIT SE ARON 5 FA MCESIUEINI COTA ot ns Spon cnc ncn seat sncnstnssasabcnssasadesAnassaticcesatvecenores Sept. 16 No par 
FO CS SRD CORSE CON DS ot) eae eee ee eee nmin Dane ee. keer ee ee meee Sept. 11 100 
international (Cement Corporation (common ).......<...:.0:<-..s.-<ccesssesessocecsss.:scnsceseonsesenccons Sept. 16 No par 
Enternational ‘Cement Corporation Cpreferred )** q... .....c.0<.icccevecesswvooesecnoseodsonsevorensconss Sept. 11 100 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) .................:e:cesececeeeeeseeeeseenes Mar. 1 ae 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport NE seca secs cece toca netadus ced onacavatgen eestor ce Sept. 15 100 
PRIORI OU OCW REIN  MORINCTEE MN ohn cas ccc ssntcnntntscniisescennnonaselenovennsinepeadensceenton Sept. 11 100 
TO ee PG ORS ES eCce, | a aere o me eet Sept. 11 50 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common) Il.........-... Sept. 11 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. =ianaiaadi ph eed Sept. io 060s age 
Er TR So ge RR ee ete ECC EL Oe aS eee Sept. 16 25 
Messoura Porciand Cement Co. (Ceerial bonds) ..........:..:-6<.0ccbscecescsscssonsisecibecaccteensscesccese May 29 
Monolith Portland Cement (common)............. ee | Sept. 13 
Monolith Portland Cement Gunits) s:.-......2.0ccccccesccecccsses.cccceesssscocesosscacee ao 1S (it 
Monolith Portland Cement, (preferred)... Aug. 13 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) Aug. 29 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (b).......c:c:c::csececessscessessesesssese Sept. 13 100 
Pacitic Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured Sept. 10 
Irae TONITE CPUNRPUNE ONY 58 ane cst csc cesiupacscenpneneeaee rons meateguaises Sept. 10 10 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.*..................0000 Sept. 10 10 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (preferred) ele he 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred).................. Sept. 1 199 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)...........0++ Sept. 1 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)............ y Sept. 1 No par 
MR URTA EOI A ORENBOUDE:. 1-10. AOSERTRENIOIN) ooo nis coc cnencesavascsnnctanasooeesanenussotioncece Sept. 15 100 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds) (b)........0000........+ ee as occtceciseseces ; Sept. 13 ae 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common) (b) : Sept. 13 50 
Superios -Vortiand Wement Co.........-.........s0cccsce--scesse Mar. 1 100 
United States Gypsum Co. (common)........0.......::2:::c0002+- chase ohana etter aey ese ie ees Sept. 16 20 
iinited States SGvosum Co. Cpreferred) scioc..c<.-sciccccccec.ccccsc.cnceccscsassdtieese Sept. 14 100 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common) t poe. Sept. 16 No par 
Universal Gypsum V. s sdiaslse apes ipsa Secaestconsbcanshacavseniecsncacexcoeteaeeapecce-meapesoncnteee Sept: 16 No par 
Universal Gypsum Co. (pr refered yt estes Ll i nS 
Universal Gypsum Co. (lst mortgage Fe RRERN GF esiccnnnc a ccnccenceceeSanenevers ne enceeceveseresrse Sept. 16 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.* oR eewrnoe Aug. 3 50 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co... cccccscsssesccsecsecseccseesssseseeseeovesessessuesvesessesaessiesieseenens Sept. 16 10 


Mich. **Quotations by “a & Bauer, 
tQuotations by The 


(b) De Fremery and Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


New York. 
Valley Investment Co., Youngstown. Ohio 
!Quotations by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 


September 19, 


1925 


mortgage lien. 

Earnings—Company’s average annual earn- 
ings since January 1, 1920 (calculated after 
yearly provision for depreciation and deple- 
tion but before federal income tax), avail- 
able for interest, amount to $1,013,000, or 8.4 
times maximum interest requirements on this 
issue. 

Purpose—Proceeds will be used to retire 
indebtedness incurred in connection with the 
company's recent extensive construction pro- 
gram and to increase its working capital. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DE- 

CEMBER 31, 1924 (After This Financing) 


Assets— 
Real estate, plants, etc. $11,810,383 
eee 853,337 
Inventories ............-- fees 952,051 
Accounts and notes receivable : 645,125 
Deferred Charges 70,867 
Sc, | oe ee $14,331,763 
Liabilities— 
Capital stock $10,000,000 


Bonded indebtedness 2,000,000 
Accounts payable 366,277 
Accrued pay-roll 79,919 
Sundry reserve 403,773 
SHUPEPEMN  ucoaxcdgiciccie 1,481, 793 

OG oon ccs acusseccatavaace $14, 331,763 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 
(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 


Price hid Price asked _ Dividend rate 


133 133 154% quar. Sept. 1 
O80 Ges 112% quar. Sept. 1 
347% 35 30c quar. Sept. 1 
54 54% s0¢ quar. 
45 48 % quar. July 1 
135 145 12 ame Oct. : 
106! 108 134% quar. Oct. 
1271 130 8% annual 
70 70 2% quar. July 1 
eee 134% quar. July 1 
ae 2% auar. July 1 
10534 106} 11%4% quar. July 16 
78 78: 134% quar. Aug. 15 
1021 5a 3% semi-annual 
23 2 50c guar. July 10 
98 102 iMG Jo quar. July 23 
53 55 172% quar. 
32 35 
53 36 314% semi-ann. June 15 
65 75 $1 quar. June 30 
105 107 134% 7o quar. June 30 
69 70 $1 quar. Sept. 30 
104 105 134% quar. Sept. 30 
30 45 
109% 110 2% quar. July 1 
110 kncverkasy 2% auar. 
89 91 114% quar. 
23 fea3 
: 134% quar. July 15 
7334 74% ee quar. Aug. 1; 25c 
Aug. 1. 
1041 104% 3% % seit emaual 
747 
21 23 
6% 7 
98564 9834 
814 82 
9934 101 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
7% 8% 
9% 10% 114% quar. 
acs | yeeeeeese 2% quar. Apr. 1 
% 3% % semi-annual | 1 
/ (rr ee : % semi-annual Aug. 1 
7 11%4% quar. Aug. 1 
105 106 2% quar. July 1 
104% 110 6% annual 
67 68 $1 Apr. 1 
cenbaces 120 
202 203% 2% quar. Sept. 30; $1 
ex. Sept. 15 
1171 117% 134% quar. Sept. 30 
| 23 
20 22 
');, ee 134% quar. Sept. 15 
99 (at 8% %) 
60 00 
10% N1% 2% quar. Aug. 15 
New York. 








1925 
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Editorial Comment 


TUUTUUAUULUUULAMADAUULCNLLULULUTOLUUCUUAILLUUULLLCLLUUUUULALOULULULACLLOLLCLCGLUUOLLLLCULUULLLLGGUUOLLGSLLUOLLALGLUCLLLLGOLLLULLLLLGLLCOLLLLUULLMLUOLLLLLLOLUULLLLLLLODCDLLLALLLOOODASLGLOCRSSSGLODCULASGOLOUUUOLLLOUDLLSLGUOOLCSGGOOOOOASQOLOOUCNOCUULLNLUUUUUNSOOUUUULOOOOOUUDL OOCUU UE 


Our current price quotations are primarily for the bene- 
fit of the producers of the commodities quoted. They are 
intended to keep these producers posted as 

Our Price 
Quotations 


to the actual prices at which these mate- 
rials are moving, and not what producers 
would like to get nor what producers 
would like to have others believe they are getting. Noth- 
ing is gained by anyone in making fake quotations. We 
believe most of the quotations in Rock PRopUucTs are 
bona fide prices at which the commodities are moving ; 


corrections, criticisms and suggestions are earnestly desired. 





Producers of sand, gravel and crushed stone are just 
as anxious to see the railways prosper as any other 
group of business men and citizens— 

Fight Freight 
Rate Increases! often in direct contact with railway 


probably more so, because they come 


company purchasing agents, and they 
have a direct interest in a well-filled railway company 
treasury. There are indeed some stone, gravel and 
sand producers who feel such genuine sympathy for 
the railways that they have already generously accepted 
as inevitable the proposed 7c. per ton increase in 
treight rates on these commodities in western territory. 

(jranted that all freight rates should be increased to 
help the railways, an exception of the rates on sand, 
eravel and stone is fully justified. There is no other 
commodity so cheaply manufactured almost anywhere 
as are these. Any increase in the freight burden, which 
is today considerably in excess of the f.o.b. plant value 
of these commodities, simply means the elimination of 
so much possible freight for the railways to haul. 

Nor are the rates on sand, gravel and stone relatively 
low as compared with other commodities. Time and 
again they have been proved relatively high. And the 
revenue produced is far from being an insignificant 
factor to the railways. In 1924 it amounted to not less 
than $100,000,000. 

Every producer has himself experienced and knows 
that every increase in freight rates increases the num- 
ber of side-of-the-road plants with truck-haul deliveries, 
which take his business away from him. Every in- 
crease in freight rates increases the range of motor- 
truck haul from his own plant. He knows that the 
railways lose more revenue through loss of volume in 
freight of this kind than they get back by the increase 
in the rate on what they do haul. Why not find some 
feasible way to make the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railways see their problem of increas- 
ing railway revenue from this angle? 

You producers have invested thousands of dollars 
and untold effort and energy in publicity and promo- 
tional work in favor ef the use of screened, washed, or 


properly prepared, concrete aggregates. Are you going 
to allow all this to be nullified by a senseless and un- 
justifable increase in freight rates? There is no need 
of it. You have well organized National Associations 
to help you. We respectfully suggest you get busy 
and take a little more interest in developments which 
are bound to affect you vitally. 





The biblical proverb of the wise man who founded 
his house upon a rock, and the foolish one who didn’t 
may have a parallel in business. There is 
Industries good reason to believe that well-managed 
Founded on = rock products enterprises are founded on 
Rock firm economic ground from the very rea- 
son that they are founded on the rocks of 
Mother Earth (we include sand and gravel, of course, 
in the general term “rock products”). It is hard to 
imagine that any substitute will replace these rock 
products, or that they will ever lose popularity as long 
as civilization lasts and mankind progresses. 

The same is not true of some other industries. Ina 
paper, “The Handwriting on the Wall,’* Arthur D. 
Little, consulting chemist, Boston, Mass., gave some 
interesting and significant facts. He said: “The Victor 
Talking Machine Co. had a business so highly profitable 
and so well organized that dividends on its common 
stock averaged more than $42 a share for eleven years, 
to which in 1922, was added a 600% stock dividend. 
Meanwhile, research has developed radio and the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. has passed its dividend.” 

He says further: “American manufacturers must be 
made to understand that we are in the midst of an in- 
dustrial revolution, in the course of which many estab- 
lished businesses will find their balance sheets deeply 
dved with red unless those charged with the responsi- 
bilitv of management can learn to direct their course in 
the flood of new knowledge pouring from the labora- 
tories. To those with vision science is bringing count- 
less new opportunities for constructive and profitable 
cffort.” 

It is difficult to see how the fate of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. can overtake rock products businesses, 
although probably all will feel that if they could make 
as much money in that length of time they would be 
willing to scrap their plants. Nevertheless, because 
they are founded on the rock of basic, economic impor- 
tance, these industries cannot afford to neglect the 
amount of progress that is possible through research 
work; but such research work, fortunately, is more 
necessary to extend the uses of rock products, than it 
is to hold the business now in hand. 


*Read betore the American Institute of Chemical Engineers at 
Providence, R. 1., recently. 
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September 19, 1925 


Traffic and Transportation 


By EDWIN — Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning September 14: 


Southern Freight Association Docket 


22624. Sand, C.L., min. wt. 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car except when cars are loaded to their 
visible capacity the actual Sear will govern, from 
White Oak, Tenn., to Mayfield, Ky. Present rate, 
$1.70 per ton (Jackson, Tenn., combination) ; 
proposed, $1.31 per net ton based on the propo sed 
Georgia-Alabama scale, less 10% for the actual 
distance. 

22658. Stone, rubble, crushed or broken. C.L., 
min. wt. capacity of car, but not less than 60,000 
Ib., from Moretti, Ala., to Mobile, Ala. Present 
rate, $1.90 per net ton; proposed, $1.69 per net 
ton, same as rate to New Orleans, La. 

22663. Lime. C.L., min. wt. 30,000 lb., from 
Bruns, Sherwood, Summitville, Tenn., and Cum- 
berland, Ala., to Frankfort and Cincinnati railw ay 
local stations, Summit, Ky., to Elizabeth, Ky., 
inclusive, and Georgetown, Ky. Present rate, 
$3.94; proposed, $3.50 per net ton. The proposed 
rate from Sherwood, Cumberland and Summi itville 
represents the Fourth Section Committee or South- 
ern Carriers’ proposed rate. 

22675. Ground Limestone. C.L., min. wt. 60,- 
000 Ib., from Whitestone, Ga., and Cartersville 
to destinations in the states of Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, to the extent commodity rates 
are in effect on powdered whitestone from White- 
stone, Ga., to Alabama points in question they do 
not reflect the basis generally observed in making 
rates from Whitestone to points on the L. & N. 
railroad in Alabama. This traffic is handled via 
Cartersville S. A. I. railway to Wellington, Ala., 
thence L. & N. railroad to destinations, and the 
proper basis for making the rates is to employ 
factors from Whitestone and Cartersville and from 
Wellington to destination, made on the same basis 
used in making rates between other points on the 
L. &. N. for similar distances to which is added 
a proportion of 80c per net ton required by the 

. railway for the haul from Cartersville to 
Wellington. It is proposed to revise the rates 
from Whitestone, Ga., to the points to which 
commodity rates are published to reflect the basis 
outlined above, and also to establish commodity 
rates on the same basis to points to which Class 
N rates now apply. Where commodity rates are 
now published on “Powdered whitestone” from 
Whitestone, Ga., to the destinations involved, it is 
Proposed to change the commodity description to 
read “Ground Limestone,” as the term “Powdered 
Whitestone” is really only a trade name and the 
article shipped from Whitestone is nothing more 
or less than ground limestone. 


22684. Slate. crushed, ground or scrap. C. L., 
minimum weight 90% of the marked capacity of 
car, from Granville, N, Y., and Poultney, Vt., to 
Memphis, Tenn. Present rate 61 cents per 100 Ib. 
(Class A); proposed, $8.74 per net ton, same as 
rate now in effect frim Poultney, Vt., to New 
Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., on crushed or 
ground slate. 

22690. Lime, sulphate of. C.L., min. wt. 30,000 
Ib. from Nashville, Tenn., to south Atlantic ports, 
wharf portals (for export). Present rate 63 cents 
per 100 lb. (6th class); proposed,, 39 cents per 
100 Ib. same as rate proposed in Submittal No. 
22277 to Gulf ports. 


22725. Granite or stone, viz. curbing, crossing, 
flagging or paving blocks. C. ‘* min. wt., 40,000 
Ib. Granite or stone, rough, quarried or sawed 
or hammered, chiseled, sand rubber or slushed. 
C.L., min. wt. 40,000 Ib., from Berkeley, Elberton, 
Ethridge and Oglesby, Ga., to Youngstown, Ohio. 
Present rate, $5.53; proposed, $4.81 per net ton, 
made not higher than current rate to Akron, Can- 


ton and Cleveland, Ohio. 


22726. Gravel, C.L.; slag, C.L.; crushed stone, 
C.L.; min. wt. 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to visible capacity. 
actual weight will govern; from Jacksonville 
(when from beyond), Fla., to stations named 
below. It is proposed to revise rates to stations 
on the Tampa and Gulf Coast railroad, Tampa 
Northern railroad and Seaboard Air Line railway, 
intermediate to St. Petersburg, Tarpon Springs 
and Drexel, Fla., so as not to exceed published 
rates to those points which are: On gravel and 
crushed stone, C.L., $1.54 per net ton and on slag, 
C.L., $1.42 per net ton. 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


New England Freight Association Docket 


8823. Lime. Min. wt. 40,000 lb., from Cheshire, 
Farnams, North Adams. Renfrew, Richmond and 
Zylonite, Mass., to Philadelphia, Pa., and all 
points taking Phil adelphia rates — on the C. 
R. R. of N. J. (west of Somerville, N. J.), Penn. 
railroad and Reading Co. (south and west of 
Trenton, N. J.) 2%. Reason: o place lime 
producers on the 'B. & A. railroad on a parity with 
lime shipping stations in Massachusetts on the 
NW. ¥. N. B. & BH. -vailtoad. 


Trunk Line Association Docket 
12727. To cancel commodity rate of 75 cents per 
net ton rock sand, unpulverized, from Mapleton, 
Pa., to Granville, Pa., account being obsolete 
File 17437. 

12734. To establish mileage scale of rates on 
limestone, unburnt, ground or pulverized, C.L., 
min. wt. 50,000 lb., between all stations on the 
B. & O. railroad in West Virginia, rates ranging 
10 miles and under 80 cents per ton up fo 280 
miles but not over 290, $12.71 per net ton. 


Central Freight Association Docket 


11554. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding, polishing, loam, moulding or silica). 
Evansville, Ind., to Parker, Ill., and Cairo, Ill. 
Present rate 6th class; proposed, $1.13 per ne‘ 
ton to Parker, Ill., and $1.26 per net ton to 
Cairo, Il. 

11555. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, toundry, glass, 
grinding, polishing, loam, molding or silica). Ft. 
Jefferson, Ohio, to Briceton, Ohio. Present rate, 
90 cents per net ton; proposed, 80 cents per net 
ton. 

11556. Ex-lake molding sand. 
to Corry, Pa. Present rate, $1.39 per net ton; 
proposed, $1.05 per net ton. 

11559. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing, polishing, loam, molding or silica). Rush 
Run, Ohio, to weer gare Ohio. Present rate, 
23% cents; proposed, $1.80 per net ton. 

11560. Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass grinding or pol- 
ishing loam, molding or silica) and cruel. Dune 
Park, Ind., to Toledo, Ohio. Present rate, $1.73 
per net ton; proposed, $1.25 per net ton. 

11561. Stone, rip rap and rubble. Neshannock 
Falls, Pa., to Auburn, Ind. Present rate, 2212 
cents; proposed, $3.15 per ton of 2000 Ib. 

11566. Gravel and sand (other than blast, corc, 
engine, foundry, glass, molding or silica). Attica, 
Ind., to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Present rate, $1.01 per 
net ton; proposed rate, 88 cents per net ton. 

11573. Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing loam, moldin or silica) and gravel. Cement 
City, Mich., oc inenen. Ohio. Present rate, $1.12 
per net ton; yrternsary $1.04 per net ton. 


Dunkirk, N. Y., 


Illinois Freight Association Docket 


3339. Stone, crushed coated with oil, tar or 
asphaltum (known as amesite or carbo rock). 
Min. wt. 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when loaded to full cubical or visible capacity 
actual weight will apply. Proposed to establish 
the following mileage scale of rates from Chicago, 
Ill., to pints in Illinois, i.e.: 

Cents per 
Distance net ton 
10 miles and under 9 


40 miles and over 25 miles.........................00+ 
75 miles and over 60 miles 
150 miles and over 125 miles 
200 miles and over 175 miles 
250 miles and over 225 miles 
300 miles and over 275 miles 
400 miles and over 375 miles 





Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 


5929. Sand. From Pacific and Grays Summit, 
Mo., to Houston, Texas. To establish a rate of 
21% cents per 100 Ib. on sand, C.L., min. wt. 
80,000 Ib. unless marked capacity of car is less, in 
which caSe marked capacity of car will govern, 
from Pacific and Grays Summit, Mo., to Houston, 
Texas. Shippers advise they cannot place any 
sand in Houston on basis of class rates. 

5940. Sand. From Guion, Ark., to Wichita 
Falls, Texas. To establish a rate of 17% cents 
per 100 lb. on sand, C.L., min. wt. 80,000 Ib. 
unless marked capacity of car is less, in which 
case marked capacity will govern, from Guion, 
Ark., to Wichita Falls, Texas. Proponent advises 
that he is unable to place any sand in Wichita 
Falls on basis of class rates. 


OMPMNENTTUUUUAQEUOOUUUQOQUEOUUUUUGQEEEUUCLQEQEEEUUUEQERROUUULAQEUOUUUUOQOQOUCUUUUOUAGAEUE UATE AUER 


Gravel and Stone Men Watch 
Developments in Western 
Rate Case 

GROUP of interested sand and gravel 

producers met in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 8, under the auspices of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, to consider 
what action should be taken in the matter 
of the 7'%c. per ton increase in freight rates 
on sand, gravel and crushed stone in western 
territory. President John Prince of Kansas 
City, Mo., presided and T. R. Barrows, sec- 
retary, Washington, D. C., was present. 

An organization of western producers was 
perfected with a finance committee com- 
posed of the following: J. L. Shiely 
(chairman), St. Paul, Minn.; J. A. Coffey, 
St. Louis, Mo.; George A. Rogers, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; F. W. Erlin and Robert J. 
Potts, Dallas, Tex 

It is evidently believed that the move of 
the western carriers for a 5% increase (with 
commodities) is 
largely a political move to head off any 
further reductions on agricultural commodi- 
ties under the Hock-Smith resolution. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearings 
at Chicago thus far have had to do with 
railway testimony only, but shippers organ- 
izations in all commodities 
lowing results. 

The National Crushed Stone Association, 
acting through Col. O. P. Chamberlain, 
member of the executive committee, Chi- 
cago, has employed John Kane, a traffic 
expert of Chicago, formerly traffic manager 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission, to 
oppose the proposed advance in rates. 

Producers in the territory affected (every- 
thing west of Chicago) evidently are not as 
much alive to the situation as they should 
be. It means an additional tax on sand, 
gravel and stone of about $8,000,000 a year, 
if the proposed 7'4c. increase is extended 
to all the other railway freight territories, 
and that it will be, if the western case is 
successful, seems to be the general impres- 
sion. 


Railroads Ask Slight Cut in Sand 
and Gravel Rates in Kansas 
ERMISSION to publish a rate of four 
cents per 100 Ib. on sand, gravel and 

crushed rock from Morris to Overland Park 

and Goodman is asked by the Santa Fe and 

Missouri & Kansas railroads in a joint ap- 

plication filed with the public service com- 

mission. The proposed rate is a slight re- 


duction from the existing rate—Topeka 
(Kan.) Journal. 
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A 15,000-Block-a-Day Plant Near 


Philadelphia 


Slag and Cinders are Aggregates Used 


HE PLANT of the Ellis Concrete Prod- 

ucts Co., which is at Henderson Station, 
a short distance out of Bridgeport, Penn., is 
admitted to be one of the best plants in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. It is also the plant 
having the largest output in that section for 
it produces 15,000 block per day (24 hr.). 
This output is said to be exceeded by only 
one plant in Pennsylvania. 

Three block machines are employed, an 
Anchor stripper, a Besser semi-automatic 
and a Besser automatic. These machines are 
fed from Besser mixers with the usual ar- 
rangements for conveying the mixed con- 
crete to the hoppers of the machines. The 
Anchor stripper has been quite recently in- 
stalled. 

As is usual with the plants of this district 
the aggregate mainly employed is slag. Cin- 
ders are also used and both these are mixed 
with a little sand which is obtained from a 
local pit. This sand, although unwashed, 
appears to be very clean and of a highly 
silicious nature. 

The design of the 
plant is simple and 
it is unusual in that 
there are 20 over- 
head bins for ag- 
gregate. The aggre- 
gate is received at 
the plant in either 
railroad cars or 
trucks and wheeled 
into the mixer 
house. In making 
up the batches, sand 
and slag (or cin- 
ders) are shoveled 
into a traveling 
bucket that moves 
on a monorail. The 
bucket is dumped 
into the mixer. The 
arrangement seems 
to work well, but it 
was stated that in 








An Opportunity for 
Publicity 
_. Fire Prevention 
Week will be observed this 
year from October 4 to October 10. 
October 9, 1925, is the 54th an- 
niversity of the fire which in 1871 
destroyed the city of Chicago. The 
aim of fire prevention week is to 
bring to the people a realization 
of two fundamental facts: that the 
fire loss is everybody’s loss and 
everybody’s responsibility and that 
the great majority of fires are pre- 
ventable through the employment 
of fire-resisting materials. 
Concrete masonry construction 
affords the use of fire-resisting ma- 
terials at low cost. Concrete prod- 
ucts manufacturers should take ad- 
vantage of special publicity possi- 
bilities during fire-prevention week. 











Rear view of Ellis Concrete Products Co. plant near Bridgeport, Penn. 


an addition to the plant which was con- 
templated, overhead bins will be included. 

Concrete fence posts are made at this 
plant and additional machinery for making 
these was being installed at the time the 
plant was visited. The fence posts are 
poured and not pressed and the machinery 
for making them includes a %-yd. miver 
driven by a gasoline engine and arrange- 
ments for handling the moulds. 

The blocks are handled from the ma- 
chines through the curing rooms in the 
usual way; that is, by being placed on 
trucks and run into the kilns and then 
placed at any point in the yard by parallel 
tracks and a transfer truck. At present very 
few blocks are stacked in the yard. The 
demand for them is so great that they are 
taken after the steam curing and loaded into 
trucks and delivered at once to the job. 
Provided that the blocks are properly made 
and have the necessary strength there seems 
to be no objection to this practice, which the 
writer saw employed in more than one plant 
in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

Delivery is made 
easier than in many 
plants by having the 
storage yard and 
tracks above the level 
of the highway. Cars 
loaded with block 
may be pushed down 
to the highway and 
put on the motor 
truck which is to de- 
liver them with the 
minimum of lifting. 

Everything about 
this plant is neat and 
well kept, and the 
work proceeds in an 
orderly way, as it 
should with such a 
permanent manufac- 
turing enterprise. It 
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ihe 


is in a locality where concrete blocks are 


appreciated and the two towns, Bridgeport 


and Norristown, which are separated only 


by a river, furnish a nearby market 
The principal owner of the business is 
William H. Ellis. The plant was built two 


years ago, but several additions have been 


made to the original equipment and more 


are contemplated. 






construction 





A truck load of blocks, warm and steaming ready to be 
loaded for delivery 


Concrete Gravel Company 
Begins Operation 

HE Concrete Gravel Co.’s plant at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., was recently put in op- 
eration. It is said to be one of the most 
modern gravel plants of the South. 

The pits are located seven miles northeast 
of Columbus on the Southern railway. Large 
deposits of gravel in a total of 350 acres is 


owned by the company. Capacity of the 


plant is estimated at 2000 tons of washed 
and screened gravel per day. 

The company is owned entirely locally and 
is incorporated. under the laws of 


Missis- 





Addition to plant where fence posts are to be made under 


Rock Products 


The incorporators and owners are: 
T. W. Townsend, president; Allen B. Puck- 
ett, vice-president and 


sippl. 


secretary ; ira: 1; 
Gaston, treasurer. 
OOO. 

D. E. Barnett and Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 


are in charge of operation, the work being 


The capital stock is $50,- 


under the direct supervision of Mr. Barnett. 
Miss.) Dispatch. 


Columbus 
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port Gravel Corporation’s pit at Deep Bot- 
tom, a part of Curles Neck Farm on the 
James river, to Tampa, wheré it will be 
used in road construction and development 
of new territory adjacent to Tampa. 

The Bull 
New York, has been chartered by the Ocean 


Line, steamship operators of 


Stone and Gravel Co. to move the gravel. 


Under terms of the contract, six vessels a 


Curing “kilns,” tracks and transfer trucks used to move 


the blocks from machines 


Ocean Stone and Gravel Com- 
pany Makes Large Contract 
 cencnnren of the entire production of 

gravel of the Newport Gravel Corpora- 
tion of Newport News, Va., by the Ocean 
Stone and Gravel Corporation of 
Fla., has been announced. 


Tampa, 
The transaction, 
which was closed recently by W. H. Freeman 
of the Norfolk branch of the Newport News 
concern, calls for the shipment of approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons a year for an indefinite 
length of time with the purchase price 
amounting to about $450,000 for the year. 

The gravel will be shipped from the New- 














Loading platform for trucks—an helpful but often over- 


looked detail 


month will be loaded at the pit. Movement 
of the gravel began with the departure of 
the steamship Jrene, the first of the boats to 
load. Five thousands tons will be carried by 
each ship. 

Construction of its new plant at Deep Bot- 
tom by the Newport Gravel Corporation was 
completed recently. Equipment was installed 
capable of loading a 5000-ton ship in two 
days. Although the contracts call for about 
300,000 tons a year to be sent to Florida, 
Mr. Freeman said the store of gravel on 
Curles Neck Farm will enable the compan) 
to produce in excess of that 
Roanoke (Va.) News. 
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The South Dakota State Cement 
Plant Administrators are 
Optimistic 
HE report reaching Governor Gunderson 

of the successful operation of the state 
cement plant at Rapid City, S. D., has been 
very gratifying to the executive and has 
caused him to redouble his efforts to make 
the plant a leading administrative enterprise. 

Irwin D. Aldrich of the state department 
of agriculture has taken an interest in the 
subject of cement and in the state’s manu- 
facture of it. He finds that the cement used 
in South Dakota exceeds 750,000 bbl. an- 
nually and believes that with ordinary de- 
velopment this will increase for several 
years. If new uses for cement continue to 
develop, Mr. Aldrich sees an even more 
rapid output at the state plant. 

The South Dakota cement plant has a 
capacity of 2000 bbl. per day. Its annual 
output, now that a reorganization has been 
effected, is expected to reach approximately 
550,000 bbl. a year. 

“The natural territory of the plant,’ Mr. 
Aldrich said recently in discussing the state’s 
enterprises here, “that territory in which 
freight rates permit it to sell in competition 
with cement plants elsewhere is not alone 
in the state of South Dakota. It comprises 
a large part of Wyoming where concrete is 
used extensively, a part of North Dakota 
and Montana and a very rich territory in 
central and western Nebraska reached over 
the Burlington and Northwestern lines.” 

In view of the enormously increasing de- 
mands for cement each year, state officials 
believe that the “modest addition of 600,000 
bbl” from the South Dakota plant will be 
easily absorbed.—Siour Falls (S. D.) Argus- 
Leader. 


Childress, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce Out to Promote 
New Gypsum Plant 
“HE local Chamber of Commerce has 

begun a campaign to interest the Cer- 
tainteed Products Co. of New York, own- 
ers of the mineral rights near Childress. 
in the erection of a large plaster mill at 
that city. The bed, which comprises 2500 
acres, is said to have been tested by drill- 
ing and found to consist of free gypsite 
of a high quality lying to a depth of 50 ft. 
below the surface. Railroad facilities are 
good, the Fort Worth and Denver R. R. 
being only three miles away, and _ local 
business men are agreeable to build the 
spur connecting the beds to the railroad. 
There is a large quantity of soft water 
available. The chief inducement for the 
mill lies in the proximity of a cheap fuel. 
For this purpose natural gas could be 
Piped from the nearby Shamrock field. 
The company already operates a mill at 
Acme, Texas, 23 miles from Childress.— 
Childress (Texas) Index. 
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First Cement Barge for Cuban 
Service 


HE steel barge El Morro, on which the 

Cuban flag was raised yesterday at the 
dock of the Virginia Portland Cement Cor- 
poration, at South Norfolk, Va., was towed 
out of the harbor recently by the Munson 
Line steamer Hunplace, which will deliver 
her at Havana, Cuba, where she will enter 
service. 

The El Morro, which can carry 5,000 bbl. 
of cement in bulk, will be used to transport 
cement from the plant of the Cuban Port- 
land Cement Co., at Muriel Bay, to Havana, 
40 miles distant. The Cuban Portland Ce- 
ment Corporation is controlled by the Inter- 
national Cement Corporation, of New York, 
N. Y., of which the local concern is a sub- 
sidiary.— Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch. 


International Cement to Build 
Plant at New Orleans 


CCORDING to an announcement in the 

New Orleans (La.) Tribune, the In- 
ternational Cement Co., who a short time 
ago took over the Phoenix Cement Co. lease 
on the Industrial Canal in New Orleans, 
will soon start the erection of a $1,000,000 
plant on that site. 


Increase in Southern States’ 
Cement Capacity 


N JULY the new plant of the Clinchfield 

Portland Cement Corp. at Clinchfield, 
Ga., was placed in operation. The initial 
capacity of this plant is 2500 bbl. daily. 
The new kiln of the Alabama Portland Ce- 
ment Co. also began production during the 
month. 


Universal Cement Orders Partial 
Shutdown of Universal, Pa., 
Plant 


PARTIAL shutdown of its big plant at 
Universal, Pa., was ordered by the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Overexpansion of the producing capacity of 
cement mills serving western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia made this move 
advisable, officials of the company said. 
Total stocks on hand in the United States 
at the end of July were 1,500,000 barrels 
This 


falling off in cement 


greater than a year ago, it was said. 
does not indicate a 
demand, it was explained, but rather that 
the producing capacity has been increased 
more rapidly than growth in demand has 
warranted. 

While there were 12 mills producing port- 
land cement in this district last year there 
are now 14 in operation and another under 
construction. Five years ago there were 
only nine plants operating in this territory — 
Buffalo (N. ¥.) News. 
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National Cement Company, Ltd. 
Elects Directors 


T a special meeting held in Montreal, 

Can., of thé National Cement Company, 
Ltd., Canada, the following board of direc- 
tors was elected: 

Hon. J. M. Wilson, Donat Raymond, Hon. 
Georges Simard, L. H. Timmins, E. C. Vid- 
ricaire, Richard K. Meade, Jos. Versailles. 

Mr. Versailles was afterwards elected 
president of the board and Mr. Raymond, 
vice-president. 

The president states that manufacturing 
will definitely start in the first days of No- 
vember. 


California Cement Producers 
Ask Higher Import Duty 
on Cement 


T a recent public hearing granted by the 
United States tariff commissioners, 
Thomas O. Marvin and A. P. Dennis, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Norman McBeth of 
the Riverside Portland Cement Co.; Charles 
Lowe, Monolith Co., and J. D. Dart of Cali- 
fornia Portland Cement Co. made argument 
for a higher import tariff on cement. They 
stated that about a third of the cement im- 
ported into the United States comes through 
Los Angeles, and therefore that district is 
more affected than any other to the present 
time, and that lower wage costs and favor- 
able rates of exchange act to the advantage 
of the foreign cement producers. 


Dixie Lime Products Company 
Buys Large Limestone 
Deposits 

NE of the largest transactions in the 

purchase of lime properties in the state 
has just been concluded in Ocala in the sale 
by the Florida Lime Co. of its large lime 
deposits at Zuber, Fla., a few miles north 
of here on the Atlantic Coast Line railroad, 
to the Dixie Lime Products Co., a newly 
organized company, also of Ocala, Fla., and 
a subsidiary of the Commercial Lime Co., 
which is owned by Whitfield Palmer, Ocala; 
J. H. Williams, Reddick, Virgil Lanter of 
Jacksonville and others. 

J. M. Meffert of Ocala is the principal 
stockholder of the Florida Lime Co. and is 
one of the original lime promoters of the 
state. 

The Commercial Lime Co. owns and oper- 
ates a large lime plant and lime rock plant 
for road material at Reddick, maintaining 
offices in Ocala, with sales office in Jackson- 
ville. The Dixie company will also main- 
tain general offices in Ocala and sale’ offices 
in Jacksonville. 

The hme property at Zuber has been op- 
erated for more than 30 years as a commer- 
cial lime plant by the Florida Lime Co. and 
is generally regarded as one of the largest 
high grade lime properties in the state— 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 
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Record Portland Cement Output in August 
Shipments for Month Total 18,383,000 Barrels 


RODUCTION and shipments of portland 
cement during the month of August were 


Monthly fluctuations in production, shipments, and stocks of finished Portland cement 









the highest ever recorded for any month in g 4 ys » £> of > gga cn 2 wo e 
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the industry, according to statistics compiled “ <=: <= ©) 2 2 Ss & q€S5 2a, 4 xz 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
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Commerce. Production shows an increase i 

of more than 8% and shipments of 9% over 

August, 1924. Portland cement stocks con- W 

tinue the seasonal decline, but are nearly % 

12% greater than in August, 1924. Another b 
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new plant, located in Ohio, is included for 
the first time in the statistics. The follow- 
ing tables, prepared by the Division of Min- 
eral Resources and Statistics of the Bureau 
of Mines, are based mainly on the reports 
of producers of portland cement. The Au- 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


gust, 1925, totals include estimates for two ° 
plants. 8 
Clinker Stocks 7 

Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 4 
the mills at the end of August, 1925, amounted s 
to about 5,634,000 bbl. compared with 6,961,- 4 
000 bbl. (revised) at the beginning of the 8 
month. 2 
Distribution of Cement i 

The following figures show shipments ry 


from portland cement mills distributed among 
the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
ing June and July, 1924 and 1925: 


(A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories; (B) Production of finished 
portland cement; (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES, IN JUNE AND JULY, 1924 AND 1925, IN BARRELS* 























—_——June———— July ae June July 
Shipped— 1924 ~ 1925 1924 1925 Shipped— 1924 1925 1924 1925 
Alabama 115,416 214,195 212,720 256,741 ha — 39,026 40,837 41,240 41,843 
2c eee ee 29 25 2 2,81 New Jersey 682,058 73/;Si2 738,895 760,944 
i 31,126 32/451 30/474 37'842 New Mexico... 27,893 18406 22,007 16,323 
oes 89.507 92.101 129.334 78.059 New York ........... . 1,986,895 2,090,644 2,041,145 2,170,960 
eee 3476 66.08 2°27 1.061.048 North Carolina 278,936 324,201 259,730 343,683 
California i Me lm Oe "43,337 66,089 72°15 55.305 
Colorado ....... 140,995 120,818 161,005 118,272 orth Dakota ..... £99552 08 72,154 55,305 
. A 181.858 172'564 192'957 oil, "eae 958,245 1,099,767 1,211,851 1,099,016 
acon ret 37°330 46/078 43326 Oklahoma _ ........ 189,119 225,879 177,823 225,729 
ATC  ......22.02-0-00- mo ovrse Vi gWe deed ’ 29 -- 
— gsoy Sissy JRL LSS Oregon Hee Ae ee see 
Florida 148,144 348,330 173,184 341,849 — hn eaecuhensuacacaey aig 1869, ,980,596 1,869,377 
Georgia er ee a ers a3 tke ind 73'286 89 r13 60,649 75 383 
a 20,583 281 22 03°922 28.498 South Carolina 47,118 85,087 42,238 75,376 
Ar a “E55 Bete gee fs a ater Raat asin a South Dakota ...... 54,540 59.120 70,244 55.487 
Illinois . = 1,340,052 1,636,329 1,533,330 1,853,734 , ee 129'12 rie 70,2 tot 
Indiana 556,814 617,360 744,692 += -658,042 «cmnessee. --...... Lig ec ye MM 
Iowa ....... 393,866 310,558 401,855 a fe er ees 411,795 388,590 418,401 
es ess Susu isstay Jagray Ula sae gg Seals aH 
Kentucky 157,555 231,491 188,068 = 229,652 Virginia 777 118/672 -172'760 «1561644. «180,028 
Louisiana 100,299 100,016 109,385 99,111 Vann 57 "0 A 328°S89 179'621 334466 
Maine 9.013 Rees begs i473 West Virginia 215,505 161,484 «226,563 ~—S«164.874 
~ nal deer eller pred peingenie phage pinot Wisconsin. ................ 524,846 589,687 586,677 562,363 
Michigan 1,133,346 1,264,462 1,205,309 —‘1,229/598 Toure piped aie ge opr 
Minnesota ‘isis 6 eC ere —— , 66,488 48,647 
Mississippi 38,886 66,012 41,506 67,446 coc > ee 

ee : f , 14,957,540 17,417,489 16,558,921 18,033,478 
ee are 290,852 583,561 427,101 683,097 Foreign countries ............ noe 78,460 83 511 ' *35 ri wee Pike 
a emel 132, rd Feige Rese Ba ace Total shipped from cement ora iiss oe 

I “,0> ol,a 95,795 2U5,5093 q s 5.03 5 3 
Nevada 11,463 10,784 8806 10068 plant: serssesreresaseeeeeeeeeee 15,036,000 17,501,000 16,614,000 18,131,000 


j a estimated distribution of shipments from three plants in June, 1924, and July, 1925 
uly, ; ; Foatk see 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS* 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 


; from four plants in June, 1925; and from five plants in 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1924 AND 1925 


















































—Imports——-————_-_— _ —_____ F-xports aes 
COUNTRIES IN JULY, 1925 M ao" _— sais ‘a. 
sia Month— Barrels Value Barrels Value’ Barrels Value Barrels Value 
tied o— er oe January 153,839 $250,799 229,838 $361,098 88,586 $252,497 71,596 $207,547 
ee wad sgogs Rebruary 162,930 219,588 199,077 206,308 + 62,606 +~—»194.110 56,249 181,356 
Cuba etn ce ee "31170 74°332 A = 160,517 254,745 218,054 374,839 91,224 254,687 65,248 200,410 
fe wis Sale 8'916 00°45] ‘pri 148,137 227,300 197,686 280,826 £3,200 229,183 89,508 263,831 
ree West tein... ee ssasg | May 161,304 232,950 186,897 286,959 88.850 2621290 85/385 250.845 
ie 2'753 3°79] Tate sitter tttecesseeseeeneeseeeserenes 196,655 283,112 254,937 409,539 74,064 229,852 71,343 217,899 
ae America... 35.673 110'893 Ae aaa 181,1 11 335,1 18 499,602 60,139 186,073 98.141 286,543 
RP IEE PORTIS ooo coon sass ensesss acs 4,696 27,632 September 138,369 carat sil whe aie Lod chs hi 
Cetmer oa — as |... OU 79, 253.47 
a1 oe 198,806 305,508 2,490 1301319 
oe December 173,814 = 285,481 52,851 63, 
_*Compiled from records of the Bureau of For- = ————— eae siti —— 
eign and Domestic Commerce and subject to re- 2,010,936 $3,116,564 a. 878,543 $2,615,154 


vision, 


*Imports 


exports in August, 1925, not available. 
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DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED 
TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO 
RICO IN JULY, 1925 








Barrels Value 
Alaska sispeateneecneNeutianinceiiatanesmaadieuies cy $7,853 
0 Ne, ERODED Re 1,82 4,239 
Ee Ee nr Rene Rc 40,722 
21,732 $52,814 


Rock Products 


Lower Local Cement Rates in 
Kansas 
PPROVAL to reduce rates on cement 
from Bonner Springs and Sunflower to 
Kansas points was given the Santa Fe R. R. 
recently. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS* 
IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS IN JULY, 1925 



































Imported from— District into which imported— Barrels Value 
RUIN 25 he ses Be 34,649 $58,059 

Philadelphia So ENTER A Pears 98,828 135,847 

J CRE RT ei eo 51,574 76,865 

— Orleans .... ieee) yee ees 5,064 4.991 
2 a TEED ee LEE TOS CO PE Oe SE Se 19,314 29,975 
San Francisco oe re 5,007 

Wanmmatntt: 6550-1 oe ee 11,393 

NIRUNIRNRR ys coe 2) fice, no RES 35,846 50,466 

Porto Rico «........... Pe SER ere 5,897 11,000 

fo) ee eee i oaisusccucl Ggeae $383,603 

{ Maine and New iene eT et aes 536 $1,453 

BCo ee neat cieeacdenceeacds, AGS 16,176 
CRB IN ooo sicccteroceecenn i ees ccnveatice 4 a a awrence eek Nae eee 9,782 16,025 
BS ene ak ee nee 3,860 4,579 

Glo ae eee oes" .. 13,458 22,735 

NOI Sis tices stn ar are 37,681 $60,968 

MIE WE oa 5 ca eencdsicnies pasinieaiidaananbiaaihe Porto Rico eae be 8,501 $13,617 
RI soo) ie re OR ae See ae See ae eee New Orleans ... sSiniseninialaiebain ean Sea $1,055 
| SERN on ee mediates aeaanenaeeeaeesta { San Francisco . Seika aiieeote oie $3 
Lf a ae wiiijuatanesk dsmnitsteueneias 292 412 

| [1 = | LES eee wee 292 $415 

; { Maine and New Hampshire................ 4,468 $6,376 
PRR cin tite peccionmanses Massachusetts ... supe ataeeee 5,981 9,748 
| Washington ......... acotsstace 34,004 23,810 

Total... exe Pers 1 25;049 $39,934 

a AR Ec an a Ohi : $10 


en ; a sie ae ts a ’ 
Compiled from records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS 
TRICTS IN AUGUST, 1924 AND 1925, 








Grand total 335,118 $499,602 


and subject to revision. 


AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY DIS- 
AND STOCK IN JULY, 1925, IN BARRELS 











Stocks 

i Stocks at end 

Commercial District Production—August, Shipments—August, at end of August, of July, 
1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1925* 
E’n Penn., N. J. & Md. 3.621.000 3.776.000 4,263,000 4,402,000 2,092,000 1,784,000 2,460,000 
New York 2A 803.000 867,000 942,000 1,001,000 645,000 623,000 757,000 
Ohio. W'n Penn. & W. Va. 1.797.000 1.810.000 1,882,000 1,905,000 1,018,000 1,517,000 1,612,000 
errr 1,105,000 1,192,000 1,175,000 1,285,000 521,000 873,000 967,000 
Wis.,* Tll., Ind. & Ky. 2.133.000 2,425,000 2.529,000 2,914,000 1,554,000 2,122,000 2,611,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 1,049,000 1,302,000 1,241,000 1,263,000 414,000 303,000 264,000 
F’n Mo., Ta., Minn. & S. D.t t 1.596.000 1,632,000 1,660,000 1,952,000 2,046,000 2,080,000 2,399,000 

W’n Mo., Neb., Kans. & 

SS aes : 1,033,000 1,170,000 1,036,000 1,268,000 1,142,000 1,430,000 1,529,000 
OE = a cacsennean Pane 414,000 481,000 433,000 452,000 245,000 262,000 232,000 
MR nGhas GE WINER oncscnnssinctexticinies . 283,000 210,000 259,000 230,000 191,000 362,000 382,000 
California .o..ccccecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 1,063,000 1,181,000 1,056,000 1,234,000 334,000 381,000 435,000 
Ore. Wash. & Mont.............. 321,000 423,000 379,000 477,000 464,000 194,000 248,000 

15,128,000 16,419,000 16.855,000 18,383,000 10,666,000 11,931,000 13,896,000 


*Revised. tBegan producing June, 1924. tBeg 
1925. 


yan producing December, 1924, and shipping January, 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1924 AND 1925, IN BARRELS 

















—— Production Shipments Stocks at end of month 
Month— 1924 925 * 1924 1925 1924 1925 
RT RLU o eee 8,788,000 8,856,000 5,210,000 5,162,000 14,155,000 17,656,000 
OEE xcnccikaseaxesctdcmcaseassriedeas 8,588,000 8,255,000 5,933,000 6,015,000 16,815,000 19,689,000 
March oooo..ocececceccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 10,370,000 11,034,000 8,995,000 10,279,000 18,189,000 20,469,000 
First: QUGPOE ..c6.0c0<... seceeeee 275746,000 28,145,000 20,138,000 21,456,000 _ .................. 

Re eee eee ek ne cee 11,726,000 13,807,000 12,771,000 14,394,000 17,159,000 19,877,000 
EATS TOE RET 13,777,000 15,5 03 000 14,551,000 16,735,000 16,403,000 18,440,000 
DO ooo a eas 13,538,000 15,387,000 15,036,000 17,501,000 14,903,000 16,409,000 





Second quarter ............ : 





. 39,041,000 44,697,000 42,358,000 48,630,000 ow .. 





























Jay ne ecccccccecceecceeececeeseeeereeseeeeveeeeeee 14,029,000 15,641,000 16,614,000 18,131,000 12,319,000 *13,896,000 
August .... . 15,128,000 16,419,000 16,855,000 18,383,000 10,666,000 11,931,000 
September pe eae ji Ni es 8,404,000 
Phird quart? .......:...0. s+ FE GIG GOO coiciecinnn SRR © scpcasccscadnasered.) enecin tattered” recta 
October Fe AT ONE TES eR me | eee .. 17,160,000 6,073,000 
Dee EER pT) A” ee 10,289,000 O77 nee 
PHCCOMIDEE occkccccacssncvsnnscsccccscsicnccssscesn’ MO4OROUO | <scescrceeece ; 5,506,000 13,913,000 
Fourth quarter ............--........ 38,396,000 32,955,000 
148,859,000 145,747, 000 


* Revised. 
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Tenth Chemical Exposition Pro- 
gram Completed 
iW kre program has been completed for 
the Tenth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries which is to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, September 28 
to October 3, 1925. There will be meet- 
ings, speakers and motion pictures and 
other events of importance. 

The course of lectures which is open 
to students and any others interested in 
chemical engineering problems as related 
to practice will be held from 9 to 12 a. m. 
in the auditorium from September 29 to 
October 3. 

Group I 
September 29, 10 to 12 A. M. 

Disintegration: Crushing, grinding and 
pulverizing, by A. S. Taggart, Columbia 
University, 

September 30, 10 to 12 A. M. 
_ Mechanical Separation: Separation of 
Solids from Liquids: Filtration, Grading, 
Classifying, Settling and Thickening. By 
Arthur Wright, Filtration Engineers, Inc., 
New York. 

“Separation of Solids from Solids and 
Solids from Gases.” By S. B. Kanowitz, 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co., New 
York. 

October 2, 10 to 12 A. M. 

“Handling of Materials: Vertical, Lat- 
eral and Horizontal Transportation.” By 
A. E. Marshall, Corning Glass Works, 
New York. 

Group II 

For advanced students and those with 
more extensive knowledge of chemistrv 
and chemical engineering. 

September 29, 10 to 12 A. M. 


Pulverizing and Grinding. Harlow Har- 

dinge, Hardinge Co., New York. 
September 30, 10 to 12 A. M. 

Mechanical Separation: Separation of 
Solids from Solids According to Particle 
Size. Albert R. Reed, W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

New Developments and Operation in 
Thickening and Clarification. Noel Cun- 
ningham, Hardinge Co., New York. 

Liquids and Centrifugal Separation. 
W. D. Cleary, De Laval Separator Co., 
New York. 

October 2, 10 to 12 A. M. 

Slate: A Construction Material of Di- 
versified Uses. D. K. Boyd, National Slate 
Association, Philadelphia. 

Handling of Materials: Conveying with 
Steel Belting. Tames E. Pasman, Sandvik 
Steel. Inc., N. Y. 

Motion pictures will be shown each af- 
ternoon and evening in a special audito- 
rium at the Grand Central Palace. Pro- 
gram of interest to the industry is as fol- 
lows: 

Quarrying and Shaping Slate: Nature’s 
Product of Manifold Uses (two reels). 
Courtesy National Lime Association. 
(Speaker accompanied.) 

Lime: Its Manufacture and Use in In- 
dustrv and Construction (one reel). Cour- 
tesy B. & O. R. R. and National Lime Asso- 
ciation. 

The Story of Portland Cement (one 
reel). The Story of Lead Mining and 
Milling (three reels). Courtesy U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Ontario Graphite Mines. Gypsum Min- 
ing in Ontario, The Path of Balls in Tube 
Mills. Courtesy Ontario Department of 
Mines. 
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PUTTHAUCUUUUOUUUUAATUUTTARUUUOTTTTTAAAUROELOOTTOTHT TUT UUCUGUATTTTTATOUULOTETOTOAIIOUULONTATARROOCROTOTTTTCUUUCCUCUCUCUKKTOGAUAULUCUULETATACICULOCKL ATTCUUULHAATTRUOCULCULLLATIOLUULLUGGGLLAOAALULLOGLULHTAAATICCLULOGGSHOLLUULGCOGOOTTCOUTUUCUUUAAAT RRO CUCLLCURSATOOLLLULUUGLGLLGGOLULULLLLGLLOALLLLLOUGLGLLOLULLLCGGOGLLLOAOTHTHTE TT 
t 
e OC oducts arket é 
C 
PITT TUUUUHTTTGNTTTTTTUVSHHTTTTUNSTTATITUDDSTTTIVLOSOTTTTVVOSTTTTITUDSHHILITEOTOTTTIUOOSHTTVUGGTIPPUOVTTTITNOOOTOTITIIVULUOOETITLLLOLGVEPRIRUOHHELLUUGGILLLULUGHITILLLULLLAMUUHHTLULOGLLALLLLOGLLSLLLLGLHLLLLUGLIOULOOOOLLADOOOGLEOLLOOELLODDOLOOGHTIIOUOOOOTIVUOOGHITITULEHITLLICLOGHLLPLLCGHIEAULLOLITLUOOCGHEOLLCGCOLHOTLOOGGTOTIOCCOTOTOT TIT se 
4 
. . Cy 
Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone Se : 
(Pulverized) 
: : : : ; : . Alton, Ill—Analysis 99% CaCO. Ft. 
Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 0.3% MgCOs; 90% Gan t6n aonk 6.00 
50% . thew 4. meSh.....:.:0..<5- : 3.00 Ga 
° Asheville, N. C.— Analysis, 57% 
Crushed Limestone CaCOs, 39% Mel % 
2 3 39% MgCOs; 50 % thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 2.75 
City or shipping poin Screenings, : : Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
EASTERN: 14 inch > inch 34 inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch colnville, Me. (water), analysis I 
down and less and less and less and less and larger CaCOs 90.04% ; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% La 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 thru 14 mesh, bags ; 4.50 
Ct ont, N. Y. 1.00 hie 175 1.50 1.50 1.50 | fee ee te RC CPE on ORur rear emUrER OATES 3.06 
E men F -ennsylvania : 1.35 1:33 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% ? | 
Munns, N. 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.30 thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; M 
Resthern New Jersey 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60 45% thru 200 Reed “4 (Less 50 cents 
Prospect, N. Y. 1.00 i.40 1.40 1.30 1.30 commission to dealers)... me 3.00 
Walford, Penn. 1.00 1.30 : 1.50h a : : Cape Girardeau, Mo.—An: lysis, 93% 
Watertown, N. Y. 50 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 CaCOsa, 3.5% MgCOQs; yerrines; 
Western New York 85 1,25 1.25 Ls 1.25 1.25 50% thru 50 mesh.. 1.50 M 
CENTRAL : ; Cartersville, Ga—An alysis 68% 
maton. al. s..:<.; 1.85 1.85 1.50 CaCOs3, 32% MgCQs; pulverized 3.00 M 
Bloomville, Middlepoint, Dun- 50% thru 50 mesh 1.50 
kirk Bellevue, Waterville, No. Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, R stone, bags, 4.00; bulk... 2.50 
Se i Ohio; Monroe, Chico, Texas—90% thru 100 mesh... 4.51) 
Mich. ; untington, Bluffton, 50% thru 100 mesh 3.50 \ 
LS ee 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 90% thru 50 mesh 3.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa SS | neem 1.20 1.00 1.05 1.05 50% thru 50 mesh 50 
micago, iil. ....:..- 80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Colton, Calif—Analysis 90% CaCOs, i } 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Il. 1.00@1.75 1.20 - — 1.20 1.20 1.40 : eee oe eter ie Se ip estn nek ean eae 4.00 
ux all at 1.30 Janbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Cypress, Ill. . 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 Stockbridge, Mass.— Analysis, 90% 
Dundas, Ont. 70 .90 .90 90 90 .90 CaCOs, 5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
Gary, Ill. . 1.00 1.371% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.3714 mesh; paper bags, 4.75; cloth, 5.25; 
-peoreatongag Ind. 1.25 1.25 a5 1.05 35 a9 bulk ao dibgacaiausnnee di peers ae 3.25 
sannon, Tis. .80 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 90 Dundas, Ont., Can.—Analysis, 53.80% ; 
Northern New _ Jersey 1.30 : 1.80 1.60 1.40 : CaCOn, 43.31% MgCQs3; ‘ 35% thru 
River Rouge, Mich. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 100 mesh. 50% thru 50 imesh. 100% 
Sheboygan, Wis. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 thru 10 mesh; bags, 4.75; bulk > 1 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que 85 1.35 1.05 35 90 90 Hillsville, Penn—Analysis, 94% af 
Stone City, Iowa 75 1.20 AO: ascent ACT Cz COs. 1.40% MeCOs: 75% : 
aoronto, Ont... ..:. 1.60 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 100 snedles ts PO sot pecan 5.00 
Waukesha, Wis 90 90 90 90 | Saas Janesville, N. ae Analysis, 89.25% 7 
Wisconsin Points 50 1.00@1.15 .90@1.05 90@1.05 . CaCOs; 5.25% MgCoO. lverize 
sconsin Pou c ¢ . 25% MgCOs; pulverized, 
SOUTHERN: I 4.00; bulk > 50 
Alderson, W. Va 60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 . ae Sissare ie, Se kare ysis, 52% a 
Allgood, | Ala. 6 _ Crusher run, fines out, for flux, 1.00 per net ton 2 CaCOs, 37% MgCOs; 80% thru 100 
Cartersville, Ga. siete 1.65 1.65 1.65 Pe 1.15 1 Be mesh; bags, 3.95; bulk.............. 2.40 
ge lg 1.00 1.40 35 1.25 1.20 1.10 Linville Falls, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
= aso, Texas............. ; 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
‘t. Springs, W. Wace .50 _ 1.60 1.50 1.35 1:25 ioaaaiat cette mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk RY be 
Graystone, Ala. : Crusher run fluxing stone, 1.00 per net ton Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 
Olive Hill, Ky. .50@1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ae 94 MoClO.: 4G, the, 
lie Ala 30 : CaCOsz, 14.92% MgCOsg; 60% thru 
Rocky Point, V: 50@1.00 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10 Ras ‘90 100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
ok a. 50@1. 40 @1.6 30@1. -13@1.35  1.10@1.20  1.00@1.05 reed i  emidh 80 lb. paper sacks, 
se 39.10; bu oan 3.60 
Atkinson, Kans. ... 25 2.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60! @1.80 V en 90% Ca _— 
. “=. ae <. ° a of F 7 — s 9 ay 5 . 
Blue Spr’ngs & Wy ymore, Neb. .20 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 pote | Analysis is, 90% CaCOs, 0 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 1:25 125 4.25 Be As Se Mayville, ‘Wis Amaice s, 4% SaCO,, 6.0 
Kansas City, Mo. 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1:80 1.80 44% ee , 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., M 1.2 1.3 135 36 as 38 44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh... 3.90@ 4.50 
» St. Louis Co., Mo. 29 3d 39 1.35 1.35 1.25 Mountville, Va—Analysis 76.60% 
CaCOs, 22.83% MgCOs; 50% thru 
Crushed Trap Rock 100 mesh, 100% thru 20 mesh — 
ae era : 125-lb. hemp bags.......... 5.00 
t s g int e. ae 
City or shipping poin Screenings = paced eee ane a Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
4 inch 6 inch 34 inch 1% ineh 2% inch 3 inch 95.3%: 99% thru 10, 60% tl 
Sah down ; and less and less and less and less and larger 50: 50% thru 100. Bee s0@ 2.75 
rz : : ; ; 3 c - . + - weer seeesccccceccs eee c PAY > | 
oer Seagal td aa 7. ore maa 100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
Dwight, Calif. _ 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 # a ae, ee a eG = 
Eastern Maryland ....... 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 135 1 35 99 4 — 85% thru 200; bags, _ 
Eastern Massachusetts 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 Ray “ae ae: "Saguiaaag e ages Alpena ly 5.50 
Eastern New York... 75 1:25 1:25 1:25 1:25 1:25 Tt. ee Gon ee eas 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 CaCO»; + A thru 200 mesh... 1.75@ 2.00 
Mee Maeen. Sew  Mctiain. = ws rs _— filler dust, 80% thru 200 
Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 TES nerves tescssatseestsnescecesnccsesseseeecseceecesees 3.00@ 3.50 
Northern .New Jersey........... 1.50e 1.80 1.80 1.40 1.40 ; —— Wis.—90% thru 100_mesh 3.70 
Oakland and El! Cerritto, Cal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 Watertown, 8 Y.— Analysis, 96-99% 
San Diego, Calif. .... 70e i808 1.60 140g 1:30 : CaCOz; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, ; 
Sheboygan, Wis. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 Lip 4.00; bulk ee same ies ee 2.30 
Springfield, N. J...... 2.00 2.10 2.10 1.70 1.70 ins « 1.70 West Rutland, Vv t. 90% thru 100 
Westfield, Mass. ........ .60 1.50 1.35 1.20 1.10 1.70 mesh; 7.00 in bags: bulk ee 4.50 
; ai : 4 bi a oa Mass.—Analysis 
. 5 vA a? Go 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone aot bas MEK? Gee ae: 3.25 
Screenings, 
7 og % = 34 = 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch Agricultural Limestone 
Wins iti tdi down and less and less and less and less and larger (Crushed) 
Berlin, Utley and r fis Siees : Wy 
_Red Granite, Wis.—Granite 1.50 1.60 1.35 125 1.25 1.00 Gace: 90% on sc oh shai 1.50 
Coldwated, N. Y -— Dolomite ; a 1.50 all sizes Atlas, Ky.—Anal ysis over 90% 
Columbia, 'S. C.—Granite.. .50 1.75 aera eerie i] i eee CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh........ . 1.00@ 2.00 
— L3 ney neon 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 Bedford, Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 
vastern Penn.—Quartzite . 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOg; 90 thru 10 
JET TC se Cae Be ft 1.75 1.60 1.25 1.25 bre . _ 1.50 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite __ 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 iy * Seareescaarae teentaet tance. pee CalO. 3G, 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite 3.00@3.50 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.25 ‘a 125@? 00 , — a 97 % CaCOs, cng 
@2.25 M225 scc8. S 1.25@2.00 MgCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; 50% 
a New Jersey (Basalt).. 1.50 2.00 1.80 1. 40 Le, |) eee Oe ties 4 eet ; aa 1.50 
— an 10nd, C spre ( Basalt)........ ID cs Si 1,50* 1.50* 1.50* ee Blackwater, Mo.—Analysis, 99% 
Ph ee yd. tl in. and less. {Two grades. ‘tRip 1 rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in, CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh............... .60@ 1.00 
40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) %4 in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. (Continued on next page) 
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1925 oc roducts 
— Agricultural Limestone Wh l l P ‘ t S d d G l 
wil (Continued from preceding page) O esa S rices O an an rave 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, eh Cz = hate 2% MgCOs; 100% sea Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 
thru | are Ries be 75 
MG. Ce 4 OR ne as 1.50 
Chicago, I1l—50% thru 100 mesh; Washed Sand and Gravel 
O6%. thre 4 MGS. oe .80 
LUNN} Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer,  I1l.— Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gr —_ 
Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru City or a pping point 1/10 in. 4 in. YA in. 1 in. 1ly% 
MD 5 ca soceuiatesavesueeccatecscesonan ; 1.35 EASTER down and less and less and less and ve ss 
Cypress, 11l—90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.25 Ambridge ea So. S’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.15 85 85 
50% thru 100 mesh, 90% thru "50 Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 45 BY 85 75 Ey fe 
mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 90% thru Buffalo, N. Y. ............ ; ; 1.10 95 oy nade ne 85 
4-mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh.................... 1.15 Erie, Pa..... ba ; ae 1.00* 1.50* = 1.75* 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% Farmingdale, N. J. 53 48 1.05 1.20 10 i! 
6.00 CaCOo: 90% thru 50 mesh 1.50 Hartford, Conn. .65* aie justine 
3.00 Garnet, Okla.—All sizes oan 1.25 Machias Jct., N. Y. sag PY aa ay Py 
Gary, [ll—Analysis, approx. 60% Montoursville, Penn. 1.10 1.10 1.00 90 .90 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; 90% thru 4 Northern New Jersey 50 50 $.25 1.25 So octane 
2.75 mesh Py fe Olean, N. Y. 75 ‘a By 6. PY 2 Be 
Kansas City, Mo.——-50% thru’ 100 Shining Point, Penn. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
mesh wiéneenassenanace ; 125 South Heights, Penn. 1.25 423 85 85 85 85 
Lannon, Wis. “Analysis, 54% CaCO., W a. i: ¢€ .60@ .85 60@ .85 1.10@1.30 
4.50 44% MgCOs;; 99% through 10 CENTRAL: 
3.00 mesh; 46% through 60 mesh 2.00 Pers and Beloit. Wis. 50 40 -60 -60 -60 -60 
Screenings (14 in. to dust).. 1.00 Attica, Covington and Summit 
Marblehead, Ohio. Analysis, 83.54% Grove, Ind. . 60@ 85 .60@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 75@ .85 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCQOs, 32% thru Barton, Wis. ? ae 50 By ke 75 me he Py i 
5.0 100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; &3% Boston, Mass.t 1.60 1.60 2.50 2.25 2.00 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh Chicago, IIl. 1.20 1.10 1.10 . Saxo 5, 1.00 
(meal) bulk . : Siete ; 1.60 Columbus, Ohio .65 .65 .65 65 65 65 
1.50 Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, Des Moines, Iowa .40 .40 1.20 1.50 1.50 -50 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.85@ 2.35 Fau Claire, Wis. .40 .40 .80 Ree se 85 
3.00 Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; Elkhart Lake, Wis. .60 .40 .50 .50 50 50 
1.50 Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and Ft. Dodge, Iowa 85 85 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Blutfton, Ind.—A nal ysis, 42 Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.50 CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 <6 Grand Haven, Mich. : 40@ .80 . SOGEOO ace Se 
$50) 45% thru 100 mesh PTO 1.60 Grand Rapids, Mich. 50 50 .80 70 70 
3.50 Milltown, Ind. —Analysis, 94.41% Hamilton, Ohio : 1.00 = ; ee 1.00 51s eke 
3.00 CaCOs, 2.95% MgCQOs; 30.8% thru Hersey, Mich. a! oe - : meinen .70 
2.50 100 mesh, 38% thru 50 mesh 1.45@ 1.60 Humboldt, Iowa 85 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Ilowa— Indianapolis, Ind -60 -60 90 .75@1.00 75@1.00 
4.00 Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCQs; Janesville, Wis. .65@ .75 ; 65@ .75 Ee 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 Mason City, lowa 45@ .55 45@ .55 1.35@1.45 1.45@1.55 1.40@1.50 35 @1.45 
mesh Lek k SPR he 1.50 Mankato, Minn., and Appleton .40 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Pixley, Mo. -Analysis, 96% CaCOQOs; Mattoon, III. pe 75 75 “aa 75 75 
50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 Milwaukee, Wis. édiviviinma 1.01 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 
3.25 50% thru 100 mesh: 90% thru 50 Moline, III. 60@ .85 .60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.2 1.20 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh: 90% Northern New Jersey 45@ .50 45@ .50 : 1.25 1 =! 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh 1.65 Palestine, Ill. By 75 75 By aa 
River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% Silverwood, Ind. a 75 435 <a aa ao 
3.00 CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk ; 80@ 1.40 St. Louis, Mo. 1.18 1.45 1.55 1.45 1.45¢ 
Ston City, Towa. — Analysis, 98% Terre Haute, Ind. sa .60 .90 .90 aa 
CaCOg; 50% thru 50 mesh 75  Wolcottville, Ind. 75 75 75 75 75 
5.00 Tulsa, Okla.—-Analysis CaCOs, 86.13%, Waukesha, Wis. 45 -60 60 -65 65 
1.25% MgCOs, all sizes................0+ 1.25 Winona, Minn. 40 40 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—-Test, 17.38% bone Yorkville, Sheridan, Oregon, 
Iry. 100% thru 10 mesh; bags, 2.85; _ Moronts, Ill. 40@ .70 30@ .50 50@ .60 60 .60 
eS ROSES RS Ey ee 2.10 Zanesville, Ohio 70 .60 .60 .60 90 
Pi ly d Li f SOUTHERN: 
20 u verize imestone or ( on W. Va. All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.50 E 
Chattanooga, Tenn. = 1.40 1.35 1.20 2¢ 1.20 
Coal Operators Chehaw, Ala. 00@ .30 40 50 es a = 
75 Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk. 3.00 Knoxville, Tenn. .75@1.00 75@1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 
. Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk 3.00@ 3.50 Lindsay, Texas : 55 i 
Rocky Point, Va.—80% thru 200 mesh 3.00@ 3.50 Macon, Ga. . .50 75 85 ae 
Waukesha, Wis.—97% thru 100 mesh, New Martinsville, W. Va 1.00 §©.90@1.00 1.30 80@ .90 t 
bulk hs 4.00 Roseland, La. 50 50 2.00 1.00 fie " 
. Smithville, Texas 90 .90 90 90 75 ™ 
60 ‘Miscellaneous Sands WESTERN: ; » 
.00 Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened Baldwin Park, Calif. 20 20 -40 -50 50 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- Kansas City, Mo.. .80 70 
50 ducing plant. Los Angeles, Calif. .50 50 .92 92 92 
Glass Sand: Los Angeles Pr svar (bunkers 1.50 1.40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va.... 2.00@ 2.25 Phoenix, Ariz. 1.25" 1.09* 2.50* 2.00* @2.25* 7s 1.50* 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— Pueblo, Colo, ...... . 1.10* 90* 1.60* . 1.50* 
00 [1 eae emer ae i 75 San Diego, Calif .60 1.25 1.20 1.00. 1.00 
Lo DEER 2.25 Seattle, Wash. (bunkers ; 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 
Cheshire, Mass. : = eee 
75 6.00 to 7.00 per ton; bbl 2.50 
Columbus, Ohio ........ sii 135 Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
60 a a and Sewanee, Tenn 1.50 Fine Sand, Sand. Gravel, Gravel. Gravel, Gravel, 
i Gan Si a 1 Eto ‘dike. Mo. ee City or shipping point 1/10 in. 14 in. 1% in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 
30 L nd fe seg Calif Wa I ‘d — 500 down and less and less and less and less and less 
Mapl geles, Cali ae —— o0e Algonquin and Beloit, Wis Dust to 3 in., .40 
00 apleton Depot, Penn.................. 2.00@ 2.25 Boonville, N. Y. . .60@ .80 55@ .75 . 1.00 
Massillon, Ohio . — 3.00  Chehaw. Ala 00@ .30 i 
50 Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio 2.50 Chicago, Tl. 95 
70 ete, Cale = 3.00 Des Moines, Iowa. : 50 si al essa hoc sar alae 
ttawa, Ill.—Chemical and mesh guar- Dudley, Ky. (crushed. silica) 1.10 1.10 A, aD 
BNC -........----n-nvosnoons-n- . 1.25 East Hartford, Conn.......... Sand, .75 per cu. yd 
50) Pittsburgh, Penn.—Dry 4.00 Elkhart Lake, Wis.... js WI xciicinscintainin* sccteeuteguicty idpainieana en ape 
Ll eee 3.00 Gainesville, Texas 95 55 
50 Red Wing, Minn. : Grand Haven, Mich.......... eae ; ae .80@1.00 
Bank run 1.50 Grand Rapids, Mich ae 60 7 
: Ridgway, Penn. pechatissheads . 2.00 Hamilton, Ohio .. ¥5 70 
5 Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 Hershey, Mich. .... Sah ees 55 
eg (i AS See aeerea etdnaacanae 2.25 Indianapolis, Ind. Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
an Francisco, Calif: .... Ses .. 4.00@ 5.00 Lindsay, Texas . , 1.10 ss 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 2.00 Macon, Ga a 35 — 
Sewanee, Tenn. 1.50 Mankato, Minn. Pit run sand, .50 pie be 
Thayers, Penn. uecaruapweasuawen 2.50 Moline, Ill. (b) ‘ 60 .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
ms Utica: Tk... ; aby . 1.00@ 1,15 Montezuma, Ind. 60 
Zanesville, Ohio . 2.50 Louis, Mo. Mine run gravel, 1.55 per tor 
0 Miscellaneous Sands: Shinine Point, Penn. Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
' Aetna, Ind.: Smithville, Texas . 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Core, Box cars, net, .35; open-top Summit Grove, Ind. 50 50 50 50 50 50 
| — eee tester ats .30 Waukesha, Wis. .... .60 .60 60 .60 .60 0 
' Albany, N. Y.: Winona, Minn. ....... .60 .60 60 60 60 = 
Molding coarse ....... 2.00 York, Penn. a 1.00 1.00 
, Molding fine, brass molding 2.25 Zanesville, Ohio .. ED re oe ee . 
Sand blast .............. sane. Wee (a) 34 in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2% in. and less. 
) (Continued on next page) *Cubic yd. tInclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. tDelivered on job. 






















































Arenzville, Ill: 
Core 
Molding fine 


Beach City, Ohio: 


Core 


Stone, sawing, 
Molding, fine and coarse, 


Traction 


Furnace lining : 


Cheshire, Mass. 


ing fine and coarse 


Sand blast 
Stone sawing 
Columbus, Ohio: 
RON 3 oo 

Traction 
Molding coarse 
Stone sawing 
Molding fine 


Furnace lining . 


Sand blast 


Brass molding .. 
Eau Claire, Wis.: 


Sand blast . 
Traction .. 


eae << ee : 


Elco, I 


od silica per ton in carloads 


Elnora, - 
Brass molding 


Estill Springs and Sewanee, ” 
Molding fine and core 
Roofing sand, sand blast, 


Franklin, Penn. : 
Glass sand 
Core 


Molding, fine and coarse... 
Gray Summit and Klondike, } 
Core, roofing and brass molding 
Molding fine and coarse, i 
Partiace Timing ................:..- 


Stone sawing 
Joliet, Ill. : 


o. 2 molding sand ; 
luting purposes 
k 


wor 
Kasota, Minn.: 


Stone sawing see 


City or shipping point 2 34 in. 
ASTERN: mee less and less 

Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 

and Dubois, Pa. 25 2 1.25 
Eastern Penn. and 

Northern Penn..... 2: 1.20 50 1.20 
Reading, Pa.. ........ cA 1.00 ; 1-25 
Western Penn. ...... 2. eo 50 1325 

CENTRAL: 
Tronton, Ohio ........ 35 1.40@1.45 
RINORMRONS ND IRRID ne caccgtccxeccnc!  aadapaosenpacstene «eo %2.30@1.35 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 25 25 $25 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 25 35 1:35 
SOUTHERN: 
Ashland, Ky. ........ £55 1.55 
Ensley and Alabama 

Ce .80 a5 25 
Longdale, Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 1.00 1:25 1-25 
Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O. B. 

Masons’ Agricultural Chemical 


EASTERN: 
Berkeley, R. I 
Buffalo, N. Y 


York, Penn. 
CENTRAL: 


Cold Springs, Ohio (f) 


Delaware, Ohio 


Gibsonburg, Ohio (f) 
Luckey, Ohio (f) 


Huntington, Ind. 


Luckey, Ohio (f).. 
Marblehead, Ohio .... 


Marion, Ohio 


SOUT 


Allgood a » a Ala... 


El Paso, Texas 


San Francisco, 


750-lb. paper bags, burlap 24. 00; 
180-Ib. barrel; (f) dealers’ 
(m) finishin lime, 3.00 common: 


(r) to 1.50; (s) in 80-lb. burlap sacks ; (t) common, 2.50 plastering; 3.00 finishing ; (u) two 90-Ib. ine. 


4to 2.40. 


*Quoted f.o.b. New York. 


Nowe 


uw 


ry 


whore 


Fo 


—_ 


Lime Bridge, "Penn OC RORS 
West Stockbridge, Mass. (f) 
Williamsport, Penn. 


Sheboygan, Wis. .. 
<Hun, Ohio: ........... 
White Rock, Ohio a 
bo hic ‘ere 


Graystone, Wilmay and 
Landmark, Ala. 
JS ee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ocala and Zubz, Fla. 
Varnons, Ala. (f) 
ESTE $ 


mereene, Ms BA. ....-.....<....:... 





1.50@ 


75@ 
50@ 


.00@ 


00@ 


.30@ 
30@ 
.25@ 


75@ 


00@ 
00@ 


3.00 @ 


00@3 


.35@ 


&5@ 


Nhe 


nnn 


WRN R Hee 


on 


mh bo 


Mapleton Depot, 


Glass sand 


Molding fine and traction. 


Massillon, Ohio: 
*Glass sand 


Core, furnace 


and coarse 
Traction 


Traction 


Roofing sand 


Core, molding on (damp).. 
Glass sand (dry) ................ 
Montoursville, Penn. : 


Traction 
CORE. is.60c 
New L exington, 
Molding fine 


Roofing sand 
Ottawa, IIL: 


Molding coarse 
washed or dried) 
Red Wing, Minn.: 
Core, furnace lining, 
Molding fine and coarse, traction. ae 


Sand blast 


Filter sand ..... : 


Ridgway, Penn.: 
Glass sand . 


Core 


Glass sand ................. 
SORMNE NNRSE 5x 5-55: -052skececcsnecs snes 
Roofing sand ...... 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
ee 


Furnace lining 


Molding fine 


Crushed Slag 





(a) run of kilns; 
; (g) to 9.50; 
(n) common lime; (0) 


10.00p 


(h) to 1.75; 


hydrate 
12.00 
12.00 








Rock Products 


Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued from preceding page) 


to bo 
ot 
own 


w 


lining, molding 


toto 
tot 


Michigan City, Ind.: 
Core, in open car, 
Mineral Ridge and ete ee Sel 
Furnace _ lining, 
sand blast, nee (damp) 


Molding SEER EEE ER NTRS 
Oceanside, Calif. : 


we wet ee 
lintot 


Molding fine and coarse... 
Core and furnace lining.. 


Round Top, Md.: 


— eto 





to toto 


tor 


wm 


an 
©) 


wm bo bo Ge 
uw uumuuw 


& 
° 


ing « Pend 





9.00 11.00 9.00 
10.50 9.00 ag 





9.00 10.00 9.00 





(c) wooden, steel 1.70 
(i) 200-lb. bbl.; 


(d 
1.65, 300-Ib. “Bo a 2.65: 
high calcium ; 
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Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 
TIERS IONE oa cores cn tscereneens tka ceniasen 1.25@ 1.75 
Roofing sand ca ganseassswenasviscansnascechns 1.75 
Sand blast a ssqeeeideeuga Ssssesesice DoS AO 
Stone AUIS 5 0<cisccsichcxiuswsvccauntsbaxoiacctcias: CREE 
TSCHION: 5s _ panes accepted 1.25 
Brass molding. ........ w---- 2.00@ 3.00 
San Francisco, Calif. : 
(Washed and dried) — Core, sand 
blast and brass molding...................... 3.50@ 5.00 
Furnace lining and roofing sand...... 3.50@ 4.50 
Molding fine and traction.................. 3.50 
BROVGIN CORTSE: —on555. 2... nspscecsenscsgscecesssass 4.50 


(Direct from pit)—C ore and mold- 

RO PINS racek cncarss eacsewcecacevccanseennveascetincnnas) SAO. MROU 
Sewanee, Tenn.: 

Molding fine and coarse, roofing 

sand, sand blast, stone sawing, trac- 


tion, brass molding Bane Oe ee 1.25 
Skerkston, Ont.: 

Traction (lake sand) . eaters : 65 
Tamalco, IIl.: 

DTI, COGUDE io. iocscnsscecoseintcezenectaeees 1.25@ 1.50 


Tamms, IIl.: 
Ground silica per ton in carloads...... 20.00 @ 31.00 
Thayers, Penn.: 
Core a caitnaine tnd aus csauinietin basaaanptauawtinonds 2 
Molding fine and coarse.................... yi 
Traction .... ee 2 
Ueca, FL: 
Core and furnace See ee 75 
Molding fine -60 
Molding CEE scat 65 
00 
75 





Utica, Penn.: 
RN ec ceed cacaces 
Molding fine and coarse 
Warwick, Ohio: 
Core, molding fine and _ coarse 
CAPEER)  .....:.-.. gern terete 
Core, molding fine GD acccsecccsenstccixch 
Zanesville, Ohio: 
RR, PING = oo cciccsse ccs saranateonsee . 
Burnace ‘lining’ ................-... ae 
Molding fine and brass mol ling .. 1.50@ 
Molding coarse. ........... , : 
Core and traction 


nN 


ore 


torr Nh 
oouwmoo om 


Uunoun 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md 


Crude talc (mine run).. wu... 3.00@ 4.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), ‘bags ieee 10.00 
CS eos asiass chess ceisestackiies sven stascabesentdsdos 55.00 
Blanks (pér Ib.) ........2-. easter 08 
Pencils and steel worners’ crayons.... .08 
ONIN ss icc et cote oie ie Act aay = 1.25 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 
Crude talc ..... Re IL, 4.50 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh) ‘bags cooe 7.00@ 8.00 


Ground tale (150-200 mesh) bags...... 8.00@15.00 
Chester, Vt.: 


Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 9.00@15.00 
WIR cancsepese es canteen Petts casi aang a eannreukets -10.00 @ 11.00 

Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), a een 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

EE ee nea ee TY eee 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags.......... 10.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

BN I or ee 1.00@ 2.50 


Emeryville, N. Y.: 
(Double air floated) including bags; 


SERMON, Basse cinsa dice seicob eases boss cewansseeniens ; 14.75 

SEP ARININON  scccretass cis Mace teson ccs hkee Pvancaas 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) including bags, 

OEE EES AEs PE een mn anD 15.50 @20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

Crude (mine | ) me 

Ground (150-200 mesh) ,bags............ 8.00@ 14.00 
Joliet, a 

Ground tale (150-200) bags.............. 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), Ce re 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y. 

Ground tale (300- 308 mesh), bags.. 13.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 





Lump Rock 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-70%.... 4.50@ 5.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%...... 5.50@ 6.00 
ees FOO. ecient 6.00@ 6.50 
B.P.L. 75% (free of fines for fur- 
nace use) 6.50@ 6.75 





Tennessee—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 
unground Tenn. brown "rock, 72% 
i)? ls « 5) 3/0 [ecb reece ale a ae eae ae 5.50 


Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib.. 7.00@ 8.00 
(Continued on next page) 
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e ock Products 
ad P ice bf on - 
et Ci nices given are net per mene Block 85 
net ity or shipping point it, f.o.b. plant or r : , ‘ 
+.50 Columbus, Ohio 1earest shipping point G j 
2.25 a 8x8x16 izes El ray Klinker Bri 
1.25 Indianapolis, Ind. ..... as ce eee 17@.194 8x10x16 sl Paso, Texas........... rick 
3.00 Los Angeles, Calif... 12 00 ©» 33 EF TOI a ig 13.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. eevee : @.14+ 23.00 .27 @29+ ° 
Re cis Maik edie «ira die Bre col sol) | eee 30.0 r L 
5.00 ae SOF S08 ee Se. TEE -4x3%4x12—.03; 6x32xl2—.04%4 Se xL it Warehouse prices, anne 
4.50 2; 8x3%x12—.05% s at principal cities 
3. Prices ~ Hyd —— 
3.50 ces are net per foot f.o.b. cities Cement Pipe Atlanta, Ga. .... value Ce ton 
Indianapolis or nearest shippin Baltimore, Md. ......................... 22.50 deems 
’ Ind. 70" Pp! 
i ROS. Ate .° “f wee — in Boston .. 24.25 14.00 
aot... 4 ante 12’"x24’ 13" -. carload lots, unless oth Cincinn Mass. ...... ‘ 24.25 aa 
= § ne er icinnatl, oo. - 20. % 
Prices a °C a” 10 aa 5 24x24” ee ee. Chicago, em ree 13.50@15.00 
re net per s ement Til as 1.70 24” = Dall # seseeeeeneorne 2 14.30 
nearest shipping q. in carload lot 1 7 2.70 D “i ------+ 20.00 7 
a point unless s, fob. G . enver, Col sith -cenese 20.06 8.00 
1.25 Cleero, Tit otherwise stated. oa finials Detroit Mich ecsorseensernasccseseresse 24 = es 
, 3 . e st aeseceeeceeteeeeeeee c * A: ee 
65 Red Spanish .... Hawthorne tile, End —" RE MS er 1.50 a rT 12.40 ae 
“i=... per of. a ee ae 30 = Min ngeles, Calif... 19.50 18.50 
1.50 Red French ....... 10.00 Cement City ~M cnecsnemmnnnnannanes 0 -30 ri ge Minn. (whit a <a a te 18.00 
) odie lemme : per M pads ich. kk -06 .08 = somagyh or Me: ite).... 25.50 ae 
1.0 . n Set A See RS S -y = eans, | 2 ees, r 
0 ianapolis, “Ind. oe 55.00 New Yok. i. Y reese 
2.00 Ridges. ........... 1 Mage pen may ei 
125 Bec at Vchat oc, ele eee tea he et aha ds 0.00 ouis, Mo. el enwnaneicntantnnen <a 
293 Rilge closers 33 12.00 S22 Francisco, Cali. 
p termin a : Pass 7 .00 cattle, Wash. (paper sacks) .. 24.00 . 
a Hip terminals, 3 way F: 26 an Calif. : pea 7: ae Sacks). 24.00 22.00 
.60 srr tsteceeetesseccescerssessoee .50 60 4x6x12 er 00 , ort and facta 
65 (Continued from precedi 7 4X8X12 22. eceeeeeeee eee: in — d kk bag and d Cement 
om Sie are page) seis Siailie Sik sacl ee x oad lots. without bags net 
1.75 Cc . (2000 Ibs and yellow V -—Red Atlanta, Ga. Per Ba 
Centerville, Tenn. —B:P-L. 68% a Baltimore, a Ge discount Pe TS 
a Mt. te can-—B-P.L Ager aoe 7.00 Sioux Falls, S. a area 32.00 a i. iscount) ........ aa 
“yt. Twomey, T ’ enn.—B.P.L. 65%. - 4+.00@ 5.00 Stockton, Calif. asait NS 7.50 7.30 ston Mass. Gia si sseee 2.5 ® 
2.25 enn.—B.P.L. 65% 70 o--0-- 6.50@ 7.00 rock” root at- 759 Buffalo, N. Y = 50 
Fl * : 7o............. 7.00@ 8.00 Tuckahoe, i aime wseessseeneesensees ~ Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 33 
00 orida Phosphate Villa Grove, Colo. = oon 7 ue ne 54 
% R Jauwato AK. dpehates <-UU heyenne, Wea... ; 
r 7 ( ies Loa» Pebble) a i ‘olo- 16.00@ aan = pe or =... . oa 
e orida— : o- . ve - oer . 
50 oe’ O. B. a a - sous Travertine Stone Chica on, Ohio ............ 2.47 
70% box B.P.L., Basis __ ton, 2c ne Less than C.L., 15.50. —— 15.00 Columbus, "Oni Sane oot re 
Ay fh in 63°R......... Lacy 5¢ 5. a 5 
72% min. ee Basis 70%... aM 2.50 1C.L. oe bags; L.C.L. 14.50 Dallas, Texas en = oo 2.20 
75/74% B.P.L., I Basis 72%............ 2.75 ding bags; L.C.L. 10.00 ——a“<«.......... 4834 2.44 
.P.L., Basis 75%..... — 3.00 Concret B “ae a Dayton, Ohio SERS SB eres 2.15 
nom “ 4.00 Prices given per 1\ e Brick Dewees, > eacemnieapeananee a ee ry 
ots —— 85% and orspar est shipping ph 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near Duluth’ — eae ... 66% by 
nt, uoride, rele x over : A Mee et a 
ton, ty iin 5% silica, por Appleton, Minn.. Common Bare Indianapolis, Si eiareseinipaiale? aon ia 
00 agg IF inois and Kentucky Baltimore, Md. (Del. 20.00 25.00@35.00 Jacksonville, ne mneenennep ese — 
00 a * han aoe eee , accordin ’ : . e, RM tee cc, See 
re ie ee nye aa . 16.00 E tity) sais -_ 16.000 16 gray Ce: N. hx ane cases .e 
= ero not poand = o calcium 19.00 nates Ala (‘Slag 00 @ 16.50 22.00 @50.00 Los yeni oo] gees aa aes 2.73 
7 Fiuses adelphia, duty paid, silica, c.i.f. Eugene, Ore. .......... : 12.50 22.50@ Louisville, Ky commeees ae 5 4 
ne aad 3 — 1 ground 5 oe ton..15.00@16.00 Friesland, Wi ences 23.00 yee tee ema —_— ....... Serer earl 2.52 
50 2% % aa. + fluoride, not oe Milwaukee, Wien ion 22.00 tata ee _ — - 360 
00 nois and (Aol net ton, on on Omaha, Nats. —— 15.00@16.00 30.00@ ay en at a ee 2.35 
00 S utucky mines.......... a8 Phitndelphi eR sisincsc 10.00 30.00@ 40.00 New p> Bg oe. ates er nee: 2.42 
ct ae ee © naa 10.00 vegan N EO inencniciains, token 1.90 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Half-Yard Crane and 
Shovel 


“THE Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, 
are announcing a new 14-yd. “Bear Cat” 
It has a 40-h.p. 
Hercules motor and full caterpillar mount- 


gasoline shovel and crane. 


ing. The views herewith give a good idea 


of its size and scope. 


An- 


other bit of advice, which if followed may 


hold up and last through a season. 


save a lot of trouble is, when rebabbitting 
a crusher, run it empty for at least two 
hours. 

There is other information to be found 
in the booklet, including a method for 
pouring, the proper pouring temperature 
for each babbitt, lubrication of the vari- 







Northwest Adds Gooseneck 


Boom to Equipment 
_ Northwest Engineering Co., builders 
of gasoline and electric shovels, cranes 
and draglines, have developed a gooseneck 
boom for handling material to piles. 
This machine is capable of handling heavy 
weights with a hook-block magnet, timber 




















New half-yard crawler shovel crane 


Crusher Bearing Problems 
~ 2 HePRE 

the bearings undergo greater hardship 
than in rock crushing and cement ma- 
chinery” is the statement made by the 
manufacturers of “Syracuse Babbitts,” in 
a booklet lately issued by that company. 
Another statement reads, “It is not safe 
to recommend one kind of babbitt for all 
kinds of crushers nor for all crushers of 
The selection of the 
proper babbitt depends upon various con- 
ditions as they may different 
well as the the 
rocks crushed. 

This booklet contains information and 
advice as to the character of babbitt best 
adapted to certain conditions. Where a 
crusher is in good condition and the rock 
is not of extreme hardness, a tough bab- 
bitt 1s recommended. Where the crusher 
is in good condition and the rock is of 
extreme hardness, a hard, strong babbitt 
is preferable. When the crusher has worn 
parts that add to the pressure or the shock 
on the bearing, or where a bent shaft can 
not very well be replaced or repaired, a 
specially hard babbitt will vary probably 


are few machines in which 


the same type.” 


exist in 


plants as character of 








The booklet will be 
sent on request without charge to all who 
may be interested by the United Amer- 
ican Metals Corporation, 196 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ous bearings, ete. 
Diamond 


New Bue Thickener 


HE Dorr Co., New York City, has re- 

cently placed on the market an improved 
type of thickener, known as the Dorr “Trac- 
tion Thickener.” 

The action of the thickener is similar to 
that of the universally known Dorr ma- 
chine, but the mechanism of the new type 
is equipped with peripheral drive and is sim- 
ple in operation and of extremely rugged 
construction. The Traction type has been 
thoroughly demonstrated for some time past 
in several large installations, but is now 
available in the smaller sizes as well as the 
large for application to thickening and de- 
watering problems in the metallurgical, 
chemical and industrial fields. 


The “Traction Thickener” will be on ex- 
hibition at the Dorr Co. booth in the forth- 
coming Chemical Exposition at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, which lasts from 
September 28 to October 3. 








Same machine equipped for excavation as a shovel 


tongs or log grapple, as well as a clam-shell 
or other type of bucket. 

The boom is of the lattice type, a type 
which has proved successful in every field 
of use. A single line is used for hoisting 
and the boom is made live by putting the 
boom hoist cables second drum. 
Large sheaves reduce the wear on cables, 
the boom hinges are large and sturdy, well 
able to withstand the strain of heavy loads, 
according to the manufacturers. 


over a 


Such a machine is able to operate in nar- 
row alleyways, between stockpiles for in- 
stance, and still give clearance to high piles. 
Thus it is able to stack materials or unload 
them to cars from positions where a ma- 
chine with a straight boom could not work. 

This machine is equipped with either gas 
or electric power. One man controls every 
operation from the seat in the cab and with- 
out the aid of a ground man. As it is 
mounted on crawlers it is able to go to any 
part of the yard and is not 
tracks. 

Easy operation is made possible by means 
of the simple arrangement of the control 
levers and the “feather-touch” clutch control, 
a device which utilizes the power of the 
engine for shifting the clutches. 


confined to 
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Long, low hung and powerful, the design of this new 20-ton gasoline 
locomotive is an example of the marked tendency on the part of 
locomotive manufacturers to improve the lines of their product 


New Line of Heavy-Duty Elec- 
tric Motors 


F pi two vears of experimental and 
development work, the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
placed on the market a complete line of 
25- and 60-cycle squirrel-cage and _ slip-ring 
induction motors equipped with Timken ta- 
pered roller bearings. This is in addition 
to the company’s well-known line of sleeve 
bearing motors. The Timken bearing was 
selected, according to the Allis-Chalmers 
announcement, only after very careful con- 
sideration of the many questions of design 





New type of roller-bearing motors 


aud operation, After designs of bearings 
and mountings had been made, a number 
of motors of various sizes were built and 
tested under actual operating conditions of 
belt, gear, chain and coupled drives, a suffi- 
cient length of time to insure satisfactory 
service before the line of motors was offered 
to the trade. The Timken tapered roller 
bearing has been used because of its ability 
to withstand continued heavy radial and 
thrust loads without undue heating or ap- 
preciable wear. It is particularly suited to 


heavy service and will operate satisfactorily 
at the high speeds found in the general pur- 
pose induction motor. Because of the roll- 
ing action of the bearing, there is practically 
no wear so that the factory adjusted air gap 
is maintained indefinitely, eliminating any 
possibility of the rotor striking the stator. 

The important question of lubrication is 
greatly simplified, as grease is used requir- 
ing very infrequent attention on the part of 
the operator. This is a very important point, 
because it has been found from experience, 
that a great many motor troubles can be 
traced to improper lubrication. The bearings 
have grease tight enclosures effectively ex- 
cluding dirt or abrasive matter that might 
cause undue wear of the bearings. The 
mounting of the bearings is very simple, 
being only a light press fit for both the cone 
and cup, and not requiring the use of a lock 
nut or other means of holding the races in 
place. This also facilitates the removal of 
the bearings whenever necessary. 


Tried Out on Crushing Machinery 


In addition to the bearings, special atten- 
tion has been given to many other features 
of design of this line of motors. This motor 
has to meet the many severe conditions found 
in its application to the various types of 
machinery manufactured by the company. 
The frame is made of steel with feet cast 
integral, to withstand shocks encountered 
in use with crushers, grinders and other 
machinery. In applying the motors to cen- 
trifugal pumps, very often severe conditions 
of moisture are met so that the coils are 
thoroughly insulated and baked in a water- 
proof varnish. In cement mills, motors must 
operate in some dusty and dirty locations, 
so that the scheme of ventilation must suc- 
cessfully meet these conditions. The open- 
ings in the housings and frames for venti- 
lation, are so placed in vertical planes, that 
falling objects cannot enter the motor. The 
roller bearing motor is particularly adapted 
to many applications because the overall 

















The low, slightly tapering hood and 
assive under-frame give the appear- 
ance of balance and power 


length is considerably less than for a sleeve 
bearing machine. This line of motors is 
especialy designed to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of application to the company’s 
own machinery. 

This motor equipped can now be obtained 
in all ratings, 25- and 60-cycle, 200-h.p. and 
smaller. 


Better Lines in Gasoline 
Locomotives 


DECIDED tendency toward more at- 

tractive lines in gasoline locomotive 
construction is seen in the new 20-ton model 
designed by the Davenport Locomotive 
Works, Davenport, Iowa. With the long, 
slightly tapering hood and all-steel cab rest- 
ing on a rugged, well-designed under-frame, 
an appearance of balance and power is 
achieved that is in keeping with the service 
a machine of this type renders. All the parts 
and units in this new design are placed with 
efficiency and accessibility as the most im- 
portant consideration. All working parts are 
enclosed and protected from dirt and the 
weather, but arrangement is such that in- 
spection or adjustments can be made quickly 
and easily. 

Roller-chain transmission has been adopted 
since it reduces friction and wear to a mini- 
mum, gives higher mechanical efficiency, and 
furnishes a semi-elastic driving medium that 
protects the entire mechanism from shock. 
The four driving wheels have steel tires and 
are individually driven on four short axles 
of large diameter riding in Timken roller 
bearings which take both the side thrust and 
weight of the locomotive. This individual 
wheel drive gives remarkable tracking quali- 
ties, each wheel acting independently to hold 
the rail under all conditions. 


This new model is equipped with self- 
starter, Westinghouse air brakes and electric 
lighting for the headlight and cab. A six- 
cylinder Climax engine is used, and the de- 
sign makes all parts instantly accessible, it 
is claimed. 
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National Safety Council Meeting 
at Cleveland 


HE Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress 

at Cleveland, Ohio, September 28-Octo- 
ber 2, will be of particular interest and sig- 
nificance to rock products producers, for the 
quarry industry will take an active part, for 
the first time. The Portland Cement Asso- 
Ciation’s accident prevention bureau has long 
taken part in these congresses, and this year 
there will be an interesting Cement Section 
meeting, for which the following program 
has been arranged: 


Tuesday Morning, September 29, at 
10 o’Clock, Cleveland Hotel 
1. Reports of officers and committees. 
2. Appointment of nominating committee. 
3. June No-Accident Month Campaign— 
H. G. Jacobsen, manager, Bureau of Acci- 


dent Prevention and Insurance, Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, Ill._—Discus- 
sion. 

4. Fatal Accidents—(Are they due to 


faulty mechanical equipment or appliances, 
or to carelessness, or both and how we pre- 
vent them. ) 

5. A Year Without 
We Did It. 

6. Election of officers. 

The chairman of the Cement Section is 


Accidents and How 


Henry A. Reninger, special representative, 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Penn., and the secretary is H. G. Jacobsen, 
manager of the Bureau of Accident Preven- 
tion and Insurance, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

There will be a joint meeting of the Ce- 
ment Section with the newly organized 
Quarry Section with a program as follows: 


Wednesday Morning, September 30, at 
10 o’Clock, Cleveland Hotel 

1. Safety in the Use of High Explosives 
—Lt.-Col. George R. Spalding, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Engineer Office, Louisville, 
Ky., and F. F. McLaughlin, France Stone 
Co., Toledo, Ohio.—Discussion. 

The Quarry Section will hold another ses- 
sion, for which the following program has 
been arranged: 


Thursday Morning, October 1, at 
10 o’Clock, Cleveland Hotel 

Reports of officers. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

3. Hazards of Standard and Narrow 
Gauge Railroad Equipment in Quarries— 
R. N. Winkle, consulting engineer, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa.—Discussion. 

4. Safety in Stone Quarrying and Crush- 
ing Plants—T. P. Kerns, chief inspector, 
Workshops and Factories Division, Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 
—Discussion. 

5. Safety in State Quarries—C. A. 
Lowry, Auld and Conger Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

6. Election of officers. 


Sd ae 


E. E. Evans, of the Whitehouse Stone 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is chairman of the 
Quarry Section. D. C. Souder, insurance 
manager, the France Stone Co., Toledo, 
is secretary. The Quarry Section was or- 
ganized on April 29, 1925, at Toledo, un- 
der the auspices of the Toledo Safety 
Council. There were present at this meet- 
ing: H.C. Ellis, Ohio and Michigan Sand 


and Gravel Co., Toledo: G. G. Black, 
France Stone Co., Toledo: F. F. Mce- 
Laughlin, France Stone Co., Toledo; 


F, M. Singer, United States Gypsum Co., 
Gypsum; E. J. Lintner, United States 
Gypsum Co., Gypsum; J. A. McCall, Tar- 
box & McCall Stone Co., Findlay; F. J. 
Wertel, National Mortar and Supply Co., 
Gibsonburg; D. C. Souder, France Stone 
Co.; T. P. Ward, Kelly Island Lime and 
Transport Co., Clay Center; H. A. John- 
ston, the Ohio Marble Co., Piqua; L. D. 
Koontz, France Stone Co., Maumee; Jo- 
seph R. Reaser, Ohio Hydrate and Sup- 
ply Co., Woodville; Fred Rutschow, Na- 
tional Marble and Supply Co., Gibson- 
burg; Chas. R. Pomeroy, Toledo Machine 
and Tool Co., Toledo; J. F. Neary, local 
Industrial representative of the Industrial 
Commission; H. T. McAndrew, Indus- 
trial Commission, Columbus; O. L. Shu- 
mard, Sandusky Cement Co., Silica; O. R. 
Greene, France Stone Co.. Monroe, Mich.; 
J. E. Brunner, Kelly Island Lime and 
Transport Co., Clay Center; H. C. King, 
Hercules Powder Co., Waterville; A. H. 
Klein, Toledo; J. R. Hesser, Commis- 
sioner of Inspection, Toledo: H. B. 
Srodes, Chicago; E. P. Usher, Industrial 
representative of the Willys Overland Co., 
Toledo; R. J. Wall, Toledo; E. E. Evans, 
Whitehouse Stone Co., Toledo; G. Woods, 
France Stone Co., Waterville; Arthur La 
Motte, manager, Technical Division, the 
E. T. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; H. L. Kilian, signal super- 
visor, New York Central R. R., Toledo; 
Dr. Paul M. Holmes, Toledo, and Jay E. 
Thompson, secretary of the Toledo Safety 
Council. 


Secretary Souder, in a letter to the ed- 
itor, states: “You are, of course, some- 
what familiar with the activities of the 
writer in endeavoring to have something 
worked out for the prevention of accidents 
in and about stone quarry and crushing 
operations. Some years ago we attempted 
this at Columbus, Ohio, and you were 
present at this meeting and accompanied 
the party to one of the plants of the 
Marble Cliff Quarries Co. 

“Jay E. Thompson, secretary of the 
Toledo Safety Council, must be given a 
lot of credit for seeing this thing through. 
When Mr. Thompson became secretary 
of the Toledo Safety Council, I called on 
him, and in our conversation I made the 
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remark that it appears that the Safety 
Councils are striving to prevent accidents 
in the streets of the various cities and 
forgetting some of the outside industries, 
Of course, this remark started something 
and the result is already known. 

“Our activities up to this time have 
been very few—we are merely treading 
water until the meeting of the National 
Safety Council in Cleveland in September. 
The management of the France Stone Co, 
is very enthusiastic over this and it has 
carried this on down to the workmen at 
the plants and have organized a Safety 
Committee at each of its plants.” 


Local Authorities Seek to 
Prevent Blasting 
 Pigengpege: that the Bettendorf Stone 

Co. of Moline, Ill, is violating a city 
ordinance every time it fires a blast at the 
Cady stone quarry, 3409 Fourth avenue, 
Mayor C. W. Sandstrom has issued orders 
prohibiting the company from using explo- 
sives of any kind in its operation of the 
quarry. This order, it is declared, virtually 
puts the company out of business. This 
action was made following protests by prop- 
erty owners in the vicinity that the blasting 
operations were generally followed by a 
shower of rock that was dangerous to life. 
Otto Thompson, manager of the company, 
declared that the company had the right to 
carry out blasting operations under the per- 
mit granted by former Mayor Skinner. P. 
R. Ingleson, city attorney, stated that this 
permit is now invalid and only by special 
permit can further operations be carried 
out. In the opinion of Mayor Sandstrom, 
blasting would be permitted if the company 
would put up substantial bond to protect 
the city in case of accident. At the quarry 
it was said that further blasting would be 
done several hundred feet back from the 
tunnel mouth, thus eliminating any danger. 

Ten men are now employed at the quarry. 
Limestone, used as fertilizer, crush and 
foundry stone are being taken from the 
main tunnel which extends underground a 
distance of 300 ft. 

The entire question will be fought out at 
the next council meeting which occurs in 
a short time.—Moline (Ill.) Dispatch. 


Hillsdale Gravel Company in 
Operation 
FTER three months of construction the 
Hillsdale Gravel Co. of Sweetwater, 
Texas, has turned out its first supply of 
washed and screened gravel. The plant is 
modern with a 46-ft. tower and a 24-in. 
conveyor belt, 335 ft. on centers. The sid- 
ing is 2000 ft. long and connects to a main 
line railroad. The company owns 256 acres 
of high grade gravel land, tests showing but 
31%4% of foreign matter. Cost of the plant 
is estimated at $30,000 and the present rate 
of production about 500 tons of crushed rock 
per day. It is under the management of 
Marvin Hood.—Sweetwater Republican. 
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users with the strength and ac- 
curacy of electric steel frames 
iii and distortionless cores. Allis- 
city Chalmers insures motor life with 
the | the silver-brazing process on 
nue. | rotor bars, with special baked 
‘ders | insulation, with true uniform 
cplo- cooling. And now the advan- 
the tages of anti-friction bearings 
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This Chalmers electric motors. The 
rw established Allis-Chalmers line is 
‘ - rounded out with Allis-Chalmers 
life induction motors, equipped with 
ame Timken Tapered RollerBearings. 
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News of All the Industry 





Incorporations 











National Gypsum Co., Dover, Del., $10,000,000. 
(U. S. Corporation Co. 

Dutchess County Lime and Mfg. Co., New 
York, $2,500,000. (U. S. Corporation Co.) 

California Stucco Products Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., $100,000. Manufacture stucco, etc. 

Cadd Granite Co., Boone, Iowa, $25,000. By 
E. L. Cadd, Emil O. Bolt and others. 

Southern States Mica Co., Atlanta, Ga., $1,250,- 
000. By C. M. Colley, S. N. Goodman and others. 

Funk Stone and Gravel Co., Shelby, Wis., 
$70,000. Edward A. and William F. Funk, E. C. 
Hinds. 

Louisiana Portland Cement Co., 
Del., $10,000,000. Deal in cement and 
of all kinds. 

Sacramento Tile and Marble Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., $20,000. By F. C. DeCamp, John DeCamp 
and S. H. Jones. 

Good Rock Mining Co., Micaville, N. C., $100,- 
000. Edward Blake, Micaville, and N. S. Blake, 
Mt. Hope, W. Va. 

Standard Sand and Gravel Co., Wilmington, 
Del., $250,000. (Corporation Service Co.) S. L. 
Mackey, Wilmington. 

Kansas City Duntile Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
$50,000. By J. L. Strandberg, O. H. Swearingen, 
604 Ridge Arcade, and others. 

City Cement Block Co., Cranston, R. I., 100 
shares of no par value. Joseph Zabatta, F. P. 
Smoki, D. Cardi and D. Iannon, all of Cranston. 

Fred H. Albee, 40 East 41st street, New York, 
has organized a company to establish a plant at 
Venice, Fla., to manufacture concrete construction 
slabs. 

Madras Syndicate, Elmira, N. Y., $1,000,000. 
Quarrying and construction. W. J. W. Huff, F. 
Crounse, D. S. Breuzel. Attorney, H. W. Turner, 
iroy, N.Y. 

Rock Asphalt and Construction Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., 6000 shares of $100 par; 3000 common, 
no par. F. G. Hengeren, H. W. Barnett, C. R. 
Orange. (Attorney, H. E. Webster, Buffalo.) 

South River Sand Co., Elizabeth, N. J., $100,- 
000.. M. S. Wright, Jr., of South River, N. J., 
and Clinton Gilbert, George Schmidt, Jr., of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (Attorney, George Schmidt, Jr., Eliza- 
beth.) 

Midway Sand and Gravel Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va. (reported incorporated in June 13 issue). 
Granted authority to issue 400 shares common 
and 200 shares preferred stock, each in $100 de- 
nominations. 

Keystone Foundations Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., $50,000. To manufacture cement blocks, 
brick, etc. Directors, J. L. Becker, 1309 avenue 
O, Brooklyn; I. Rosenberg, 1215 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, N. Y.,; M. Greenberg, 141 Bennett ave- 
nue, Manhattan. 


Wilmington, 
concrete 





Lime 


Austin White Lime Co., Austin, Texas, met 
with a $10,000 loss through fire at their McNeil, 
Texas, plant. Damage was confined to an old 
section of the plant and destruction of cooperage 
shop with its stock. A. H. Robinson, manager of 
the company, stated that work at the plant would 
go on as usual. 








Sand and Gravel 





Logan county, Ohio, commissioners have pur- 
chased a stone crusher of 200-yd. per day capacity 
at a price of $4150. 

Moline Consumers Co., Moline, Ill., has _peti- 
tioned the city for permission to build a switch 
track across city property to their plant. 

Bell Sand and Gravel Co., Multnomah county, 
Ore., has been awarded the contract for 750 cu. 
yd. of gravel by the county commissioners. The 
price was 50 cents per yd. 

C. H. Kelly has installed a gravel pumping out- 
fit near McCook, Neb. Tests have shown a fine 
quality of gravel to be available near the river 
in the locality. 


Wells county, Ind., has contracted for 15,000 cu. 
yd. of gravel to be excavated from pits near Key- 
stone. Price to' be paid is 60 cents per cu. yd. 
on the banks of the pit. 

W. H. Meredith, Poplar Bluff, Mo., reported 
in August 22 issue as having secured permission 
to mine gravel on the Success river, Ark., is now 
preparing to purchase equipment for the plant to 
be erected. 

Arkansas Gravel Co., Arkansas City, Ark., is 
installing a washing and grading machine so as 
to grade the gravel and sand. The company hith- 
erto has sold only ordinary concrete gravel and 
ballast. 


Texas Sand and Gravel Co., Colorado, Texas, 
is reported to construct a $40,000 sand and gravel 
plant on the Colorado river. L. D. Eastland, 501 
Amicable building, Waco, Texas, is president ot 
the company. 

Western Sand and Gravel Co., Spring Valley, 
Ill., established since 1909 has steadily grown and 
this year expects to produce over 100,000 tons of 
sand and gravel. The company owns 65 acres 
of high-grade gravel land. 


National Sand and Gravel Co., Morrisville, N. 
J.. under a modified order by Chancellor Walker, 
will be permitted to continue business pending the 
outcome of a receivership action brought by Hugo 
Spalinski, a stockholder and creditor. The origi- 
nal injunction prohibited the company from doing 
business until the question of solvency had been 


settled. Modification of this order followed a 
preliminary hearing before Chancellor Walker 
recently. William A. Moore is counsel for the 


company and J. Irving Davidson represents the 
complainant. 

Union Rock Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has had 
its application for permission to establish a load- 
ing station for sand and gravel on its property 
near Vineyard station of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co. held up by the city council planning 
committee for three weeks. A delegation of prop- 
erty owners who live near the proposed rock sta- 
tion protested against granting the permit on the 
ground that the noise of the loading of the trucks 
would be objectionable. The company recently 
oiled the roads leading to their bunkers under 
construction at Compton, Calif. This was done 
to settle the dust which was cause of complaint 
by residents in the vicinity. 





Cement 





Belgian cement to the extent of 66,000 sacks is 
due to arrive at Santa Barbara, Calif. The entire 
shipment of 3300 tons is for the Conwell Construc- 
tion Co. of Santa Barbara. 


Ideal Cement Co.’s plans for the new hotel and 
office building for their Ft. Collins, Colo., plant 
have been completed and contractors will soon 
be asked to bid on them. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co.. New York, has 
moved the sales offices of their Independence, 
Kans., plant from Independence to 608 Orear 
Leslie building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. of New York, has 
put 600 men to work on the erection of a new 
plant at Sandt’s Eddy, Penn. There will be 23 
buildings among which are eight silos 75x30-ft. 


Kansas State Board of Administration awarded 
a contract for 10 carloads of cement to be used 
at the state penitentiary at Lansing to the Capital 
City Brick and Coal Co., of Topeka. Price ac- 
cepted was $2.59%4 per bbl. 

Charles H. Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn., and others 
have completed plans for the erection of a 6000- 
bbl. cement plant. Kilns will be located on the 
Warrior river and finishing plants at Mobile, Ala., 
Tampa, Fla., and New Orleans, La. 

Alabama portland cement plants are operating 
to capacity and shipments are greater than pres- 
ent production, what little warehouse stock left 
from last winter having been removed. Large 
amounts are being shipped into Florida, according 
to J. W. Johnston, vice-president of the Alabama 
Portland Cement Co. 





Gypsum 
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Schumacher Wall Board Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is contemplating a new units at its plant 
at 6851 East Marginal way, Seattle, Wash., re- 
ported to cost $300,000 with machinery. John 
Schumacher, Sr., is president. 

Plastoid Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
have made additions to their tile department which 
are expected to triple the output of the plant. 
The hollow gypsum tile manufactured by the com- 
pany was recently perfected and the increased 
volume of business Has made enlargement of per- 
sonnel and plant ncessary. 

W. D. Alt, C.E., 3212 Bowen street, Dallas, 
Texas, interested in development of potash, gyp- 
sum and soda deposits; work will include laying 
approximately 65 miles standard gauge railroad, 
including several bridges; wants catalogs and 
other literature on machinery and equipment for 
developments of this kind. 





Cement Products 





Worcester Concrete Block Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has plans for a one-story factory to cost 
about $45,000 with equipment. 

Andrew Sundheimer and son have purchased 
the Pegg Cement Block and Vault Co. plant at 
788 West Stitt street, Wabash, Ind. 


San Joaquin Valley Cement Pipe Co.. composed 
of S. Y. Mayes, Nettie H. Mayes and C. Balsa, 
which has been operating plants at Chowchilla, 
Herndon and Livingston, Calif., has been dis- 
solved. 

Sorrel Cement Co., Inc., has engaged in busi- 
ness at 400 High street, Oakland, Calif., and will 
manufacture building stucco cement. John S. 
Graham is president; F. A. Kaufman is vice- 
president, and H. Wierum, manager of the 
company. 





Quarries 





Shea and Donnelly, Bedford, Ind., have begun 
me! stripping of a new quarry near Ellettsville, 
nd. 


Marble Mountain Quarry Co., Alpine, Texas, is 
about to install $15,000 of new machinery recently 
received. = 

East Quarry Co., Glencoe, Ala., has begun work 
on the complete electrification of its limestone 
quarrying plant. 

McGilvay Stone Co., San Francisco, Calif., is 
reported to be planning the reopening of the 
Stites stone quarry near Maxwell, Calif. 

Columbia Granite Works, Ortonville, Minn., 
operated by Emil Kaddatz and Son Co., have pur- 
chased a quarry near Millbank, Minn. It is 
expected to be put in operation within a short 
time. 

Alberene Stone Co., New York, has opened a 
branch at 703 Grace American building, Rich- 
mond, Va., with W. M. Buchroeder in charge as 
southern manager. Their quarries are at Schuyler, 

a 

Rib Mountain Granite Co., Marathon county, 
Wis., has been allowed the use of a quarry near 
the Wisconsin river to be purchased by the city 
of Waussau, Wis. The company will ‘erect fac- 
tory buildings on the site. 

Crotch Island Granite Co., Stonington, Me., and 
the Crotch Island quarry of the Ryan-Parker 
Construction Co. have been combined and are to 
be transferred to the John L. Goss Corp. of Ston- 
ington, Me., and Boston who are now operating 
adjoining quarries. All equipment is included in 
the amalgamation and the output of the combined 
quarries is said to be the largest of any single 
granite quarry in the United States. 





Soapstone 





Standard Soapstone Co., Arrington, Va., plans 
to erect mill and install machinery to manufacture 
soapstone. Railroad connection to Arrington or 
Norwood to be built. 





U. S. Gypsum Co. is stripping a new deposit of 
gypsum rock near their Ft. Dodge, Iowa, plant. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. has chartered the steamship 
Gaston for several consecutive trips from New 
Orleans, La., to Miami, Fla. It is expected that 
10,000 tons of plaster wil be shipped in this way. 


Slate 


C. F. Herford, Tellico, Tenn., is said to be in- 
terested in the development of a slate quarry, esti- 
mated cost between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
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E have at your dis- 

posal a complete serv- 

ice for the building of 
a modern lime plant. This aes 
includes engineering and con- oye 
tracting, in addition to the Bt? 
furnishing of “Arnold” Type ’ 
Lime Kilns and Weber Hy- 


drators. Thus vou are enabled to 
place all responsibility with one con- 
cern, assuring centralized control 
and the experience of an organiza- 
tion specializing only in lime plants. 


ARNOLD & WEIGEL 
Contractors & Engineers 
Woodville, Ohio 
U. S. A. 
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HE Northwest High Lift Standard Convertible Shovel 
will give you a 31 foot 9 inch cut, almost 32 feet, with a 
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clear dumping height of 23 feet 7 inches. 

It handles a 1 yard dipper and is equipped with 15 foot treads 
24 inches wide, the famous Northwest patented steering gear 
and “feather-touch” clutch control.—It has no equal! 


7'— —— > 


Northwest Engineering Co., 1734 Steger Bldg., Chicago 


The largest exclusive builders of gasoline 
and electric shovels, cranes, and draglines 


RTHWES 


Zam CONVERTIBLE axa 


CRANES -SHOVELS- DRAGLINES 
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With the “feather-touch” clutch control RP9-19-RTC 
When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Phosphate 





Morroccan phosphate sales during the first six 
months of 1925 have increased to 338,726 
Principal importers are Spain, 72,258 tons; 
69,289 tons, and Holland, 42,500 tons 


tons. 
France, 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Anvy_ publications 
this heading will be sent free 
noted, to readers, on 
the publication. When 
items kindly mention 


otherwise 
request to the firm issuing 

writing for any 
ROCK PRODUCTS. 

Advance Machinery and Supply Co., 
Colo., have issued their first illustrated 
in which operation methods of the 
stokers manufactured by them are described. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, Catalog No. 205, 
superseding Nos. 164 and 167; illustrates and de- 
scribes trucks, turntables and trolley 
industrial service manufactured by 
other products made by 
pp., 834x11 in. 


Loomis Machine Co., 


! 
unMLESS 


Denver, 
bulletin 
mechanical 


systems for 
them. Lists 
them or subsidiaries. 24 


Tiffin, Ohio, catalog on 
blast hole, well drilling, boring, prospecting ma- 
chinery and tools. Photographic illustrations show- 
ing machinery and the uses to which this equip- 
ment has been put. Details of construction of 
machinery, tools and various parts. Describes the 
types of power drilling machinery produced. Con- 
tains all bulletins and circulars published to date. 
100 pp. 8x10% in. 

Gifford-Wood Co., 
725 describing and 
of wagon loaders, 


Hudson, N. Y., 
illustrating the 
portable conveyors, bagging 
machinery, wagon chutes, rotary screens, yard 
screens, scoops, bags, etc. and full line of GW 
accessories made by the company. Includes speci- 
fication for type portrayed. 96 pp. 6x9 in. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. New catalog 
entitled “‘Batcher Plant for the General Contrac- 
tor.” Contains illustrations and descriptions of 
batchers, inundators, mixing machinery, and other 
items made by them. Features portable propor- 
tioning and mixing plants and contains excellent 
data on methods of proportioning and measuring 
of concrete aggregate. 20 pp. 8%x11 in. 


Catalog No. 
various types 


mentioned under 


of these 


Rock Products 


Watson-Flagg Engineering Co., 
have issued a bulletin describing and illustrating 
W. F. Reduction Gear Drive machinery, It con- 
tains general data sheets, price lists and informa- 
tion which are of interest. 

D. O. James Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turers of gears, spur gear speed reducers, worm 
gear speed reducers and couplings, announce their 
new general catalog No. 99 of 288 pages which 
covers their complete line of products. 

It is fully illustrated and contains many pages 
of general engineering data which is of interest to 
engineers, designers and purchasers of transmis- 
sion equipment concerning the designing and spe- 
cificaticn of drives for all kinds of elevating, con- 
veying, power transmitting and process machinery. 


Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, Mich., have 
issued a handbook on the electrical transformer. 
Text contains practical engineering data and facts 
for the electrical or consulting engineer. No ref- 
erence made to company products in the data. It 
is called, “Thirty Years of Uninterrupted Service 
to the Electrical Industry.” 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., 
Ill., have issued catalog No. 26 a new 
edition of the IXL Speed Reducer Book. This 
book contains considerable engineering informa- 
tion pertaining to the solution of problems involv- 
ing spur and worm gear speed reducers. It is 
also replete with illustrations, tables, formulae, 
practical problems and general information of con- 
siderable interest to engineers and plant execu- 
tives who have to deal with transmission gearing 
and speed reduction problems. Data and ratios, 


Paterson, N. J., 


Chicago, 
revised 


— and prices of reducers is included. 80 pp. 
$x11 in. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl., have 


issued bulletin No. 77N in which is described and 
illustrated types of portable gasoline engine driven 
compressors and pneuimatic machinery. Class 
WK312 is a 2-cylinder vertical, direct connected 
to a 4-cylinder Buda engine and Class WK314 
is a 220-ft., 4-cylinder V-type also operated by 
4-cylinder Buda engine. Details concerning sizes, 
weights and methods of mounting are included. 
Fordson-operated type class WK34 and an electric- 
motor type, class WK32 are also illustrated. 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
have issued catalogs No. 74 and 44. The first de- 
scribes and illustrates the recording pressure and 

vacuum gauges, continuous recording pyrometers 
and gauges, clocks for equipment, charts, record- 
ing thermometers and electric COz recorders, etc., 
manufactured by them. Specifications, prices and 


September 


19, 1925 


other data concerning equipment noted. 32 pp. 

8x10% in. No. 44 describes and illustrates ing}. 
cating and recording tachometers for measuring 
or counting revolutions of driving shafts. Features 
single, duplex and multiple recording instruments, 
Includes description of mercurial recorder with 
unusual qualities. Price list for equipment and 
charts appended. 12 pp., 8x10% in. 





Manufacturers 





Charles W. Momberger has resigned from the 


W. P. Heineken Co. of New York to enter in 
business with James K. Hooper. _ The firm name 
is Hooper, Momberger Co. and is located at 99 


West street, New York City, suite 1703. 

Hardinge Co., York, Penn., have arranged the 
showing of working models of Hardinge equip. 
ment at the Chemical Equipment Exposition, 
which is to be held in New York. Booth No. 60 
with J. S. Halbert in charge, will show the Har. 
dinge conical mill with the new reversed air cur. 
rent, Hardinge super-thickener, Hardinge rotary 
spray, Ruggles-Coles dryer. The super-thickener 
and spray are just being introduced. 


McGann Manufacturing Co., York, Penn., has 
undertaken the construction of a Schulthese Hy- 
drate Plant for Jorge Bird Arias, an extensive 
sugar manufacturer of Porto Rico who furnishes 
most of the lime for the Centrales and building 
operations in Porto Rico. All the equipment used 
in the plant will be made by the, company and 
the erection, installation and putting plant into 
production will be taken care of by Claude J. 
Jones, Supt. of Lime and Hydrate plant con- 
struction, who recently sailed for Porto Rico with 
this purpose in. mind. Within a short time after 
acquiring the rights to manufacture and sell the 
Schulthese Hydrator in North and South America 
the McGann Co. has sold seven complete hydrate 
plants in this countr These plants are being 
installed at Pierce City Lime Co., Pierce City, 
Mo.; F. D. Barnhart & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, 
Penn.; Jorge Bird Arias, Fajardo, Porto Rico; 
National Limestone Co., Naginey, Penn.; Blue 
Ridge Lime Co., Asheville, N. C.; Geo. M. 
Bushey & Sons, Caveton, Md.; Valley View Lime 
Co., Bellefonte, Penn.; Customers Community 
Builders, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. In addition there 
has been in operation for nearly two years a plant 
at Limeton Lime Co., Front Royal, Va. 








Longer Lived Mill Equipment 
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Back of every Manitowoc Kiln, Cooler, 
Dryer, Tank or Bin going into cement 
mills there is a hidden mark that time 


alone divulges. 


It is—long life. 


Specify Manitowoc Equipment and be 
assured before hand that it has long 
wearing qualities; that it will perform 
more efficiently; that it is more reliable 


and economical. 


Let our engineers show you how 
Manitowoc Equipment will lower 


your production costs 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 











